In  March 


*  Helping  the  grocer  sell 
CANNED  PEAS 


TTAVE  you  been  following  this  series  of  educa- 
tional  pages  which  is  being  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  read  by  retail  and  wholesale  grocers?  It  is 
planned  to  help  the  trade  sell  more  canned  foods  by 
intelligent  merchandising — and  the  series  is  built 
around  sales  ideas  that  are  found  in  the  product  itself. 

The  pages  are  appearing  in:  American  Grocer,  Chain 


Store  Age,  Chain  Store  Management,  Groceries, 
National  Grocers  Bulletin,  Progressive  Grocer. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  in  them  some  usable  material 
for  your  work  with  the  trade.  The  response  received 
direct  from  retail  and  wholesale  distributors  gives 
evidence  that  many  of  the  selling  slants  are  being 
put  to  work  with  good  result. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


THE  CANN  I  NC  TRADE 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, V^VA, 


PX.ANTS  ^ 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  , 


PICKLERS*  SEEDS 


For  Every  Need 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


Milford,  «  «  «  Conn. 

Shipping  Points — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia  Mercedes,  Texas 


At  our  srowins  station  in  Colorado, 
we  are  producing  a  complete  line  of 
cucumber  seed  for  the  pickling  trade, 
and  no  better  bred  stocks  are  obtainable 
anywhere. 


We  are  also  large  growers  of  Dill 
seed,  onions,  and  other  seeds  used  by 
the  Pickling  and  Canning  Industry,  and 
by  Kraut  Manufacturers. 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries. 


NATIONAL  PICKLING  CUCUMBER 
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neckinq-in  attachment  LOOK-SEAMER  FLANGER  double-seamers 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 

This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tishtly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  nech.  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  mahes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 


Non  -  Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Necking-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


CONTINENTAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


A  JOKE  BECOMES  A  FACT— The  present  bank 
debacle  in  Maryland,  and  other  States  and 
i  places,  brings  to  mind  the  feverish,  if  not 
frenzied,  financial  acrobatics,  which  many  men  and 
firms,  if  not  most  of  them,  were  forced  to  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  years  of 
the  present.  Then  the  expression  “to  borrow  from  Peter 
to  pay  Paul”  was  very  prevalent,  meaning  the  job  of 
borrowing  from  a  friend  or  business  acquaintance  to 
meet  a  note  or  other  pressing  obligation,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  making  sufficient  collections  to  repay  the 
loan  on  the  day  promised.  Often  that  meant  the  bor¬ 
rowing  from  another  friend  to  pay  the  first,  and  at 
times  the  circle  grew  quite  wide.  There  was  lots  of 
this  and  everybody  understood  it,  in  those  days. 

This  caused  one  of  the  most  adept  at  this  game  to 
suggest  to  the  writer  that  they  form  “A  Financial 
Embarrassing  Company.”  The  purpose  was  to  go  to  a 
successful  man  or  firm,  or  many  of  them,  and  to  point 
out  that  they  were  making  good  money,  and  that  they 
should  give  all  their  time  to  this  making  of  the  money, 
and  that  this  new  company  would  take  full  charge  and 
management  of  their  money,  its  disbursement  or  spend¬ 
ing,  with  an  absolute  guarantee  of  financial  embar¬ 
rassment.  Nonsense,  of  course. 

But  what  else  have  the  banks  done  to  individuals, 
firms  and  to  the  Government  itself?  Didn’t  we  give 
them  the  management  and  control  of  our  money,  and 
haven’t  they  brought  about  nation-wide  and  complete 
financial  embarrassment?  The  joke  has  become  a  real¬ 
ity,  and  a  very  sad  and  disastrous  reality.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is :  are  we  going  to  continue  them  as  our  financial 
embarrassers,  or  are  we  going  to  return  the  control 
and  management  of  the  money  to  the  Government, 
where  it  belongs,  through  the  establishment  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Banks,  who  will  handle  it  impartially  for  the 
benefit  of  all  ?  Most  of  the  withdrawals  which  brought 
on  the  Bank  Holiday  in  this  section,  were  immediately 
redeposited  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  que  in  front  of  this  Government  bank  was 
longer  than  the  cues  before  the  Savings  and  other 
banks  “suffering”  the  runs,  because  it  was  largely 
the  total  of  all  those  other  cues. 

If  this  is  not  the  most  pronounced  lesson  from  this 
financial  debacle,  then  the  arbitrary  “freezing”  of  your 
deposits,  and  the  despotic  order,  even  if  bolstered  by 
law,  that  you  may  draw  only  a  small  percentage  of 
your  money,  ought  to  bring  the  whole  country  to  its 
senses  and  end  this  contract  with  these  Financial  Em¬ 
barrassing  Companies — the  banks. 

Every  man  should  write  his  representatives  in  the 
new  Congress  and  demand  this.  It  is  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  the  individual,  com¬ 
mercial  money  lenders. 


These  Government  banks  could  be  set  up  and  be 
functioning  in  less  than  a  month,  with  no  injustice 
to  the  present  banking  concerns  so  far  as  their  in¬ 
vestments  and  financial  interests  are  concerned.  They 
w'ould  not  be  confiscated;  they  would  be  liquidated 
dollar  for  dollar  of  their  net  value.  This  latter 
would  take  some  time,  but  meantime  business  and 
individuals  would  have  banking  facilities  that  are 
wholly  dependable,  freed  from  the  danger  of  runs, 
never  any  shortage  of  cash,  and  never  any  gambling 
with  the  depositors’  money  nor  any  selling  of  gold  to 
other  nations  for  the  small  margin  of  profit  in  it. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  inflation  or  any  deflation  of 
the  dollar  and  our  gold  basis,  now  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  would  be  absolutely  sound  for  all  times. 

The  point  is :  the  people  must  demand  this  of  their 
representatives,  for  that  is  the  only  way  a  Democ¬ 
racy  has  to  express  its  wishes.  Let  your  representa¬ 
tives  know  that  you  want  it.  Government  supervision 
will  not  do;  we  want  Government  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  our  money — Government  owned  banks,  and 
no  others. 

*  *  * 

HERE’S  A  WARNING— The  efforts  of  Mr.  Carlos 
Campbell,  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  Convention  Issue,  must  be  fresh  in  your 
minds.  You  remember  he  warned  you  to  consider, 
carefully,  all  factors  affecting  the  pack,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  study  and  understand  those  factors  before 
you  make  the  pack,  rather  than  afterwards. 

As  peas  are  the  first  major  item  on  the  list,  he  has 
assayed  the  market  for  you,  under  date  of  February 
24th,  and  just  at  hand.  Pea  canners  will  study  this 
carefully,  and  if  they  are  not  guided  in  their  acreage 
planting  by  this  advice  they  will  deserve  no  com¬ 
passion. 

And  let  every  other  canner  study  these  trends  as 
w’ell.  Peas  are  probably  the  best  seller  among  canned 
foods,  and  if  the  situation  looks  like  this  regarding 
peas,  it  must  be  even  more  stringent  on  your  product. 
Roughly  10,000,000  cases  of  peas  is  only  half  a  pack ; 
therefore  no  canner  should  figure  to  produce  more 
than  half  his  normal  pack  in  this  eventful  season  of 
1933.  Never  mind  what  the  other  fellow  is  going  to 
do.  Save  your  own  hide  and  do  not  pack  more  than 
half  normal,  even  if  you  can  do  so. 

Here  is  the  report  on  peas,  which  belongs  rather  in 
the  market  report  than  on  this  editorial  page,  but  its 
importance  warrants  its  appearance  here. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANNED  PEAS  IN  1933 
By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  February  2U,  1933 

Canned  pea  consumption  began  to  decline  about  a  year  after 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  and  should  this  downward  trend 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  current  season,  the  apparent  con- 
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sumption  for  1932-33  might  be  between  11,500,000  and  12,000,000 
cases.  Present  indications  are  that  a  pack  of  not  more  than 
10,000,000  cases  of '  canned  peas  in  1933,  when  added  to  the 
carryover,  will  about  suffice  for  domestic  requirements.  About 
125,000  acres,  or  slightly  more  than  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
planted  acreage  with  average  growing  conditions  would  provide 
a  pack  of  10,000,000  cases,  and  150,000  acres  would  produce 
12,000,000  cases.  In  1932,  206,000  acres  were  planted  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  damage  from  insects  and  adverse  weather  only  187,000 
acres  were  harvested,  and  low  yields  per  acre  held  the  pack  to 
10,367,000  cases;  average  yields  on  that  harvested  acreage 
would  have  resulted  in  a  pack  of  approximately  16,000,000 
cases. 

The  above  conclusions  are  based  on  results  of  a  study  re¬ 
cently  published  by  this  Bureau  of  factors  affecting  consump¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  canned  peas.  The  most  important  of  these 
factors  are;  (1)  size  of  pack,  (2)  size  of  carryover,  (3)  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power,  and  (4)  competition  from  other 
canned  vegetables  and  fresh  peas.  The  last  two  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  very  important  in  detei’mining  the  general  level  of 
prices  of  all  canned  vegetables  while  the  size  of  pack  and  carry¬ 
over  tend  to  determine  the  position  with  respect  to  the  general 
level  of  the  prices  actually  received  for  canned  peas;  that  is, 
low  consumer  purchasing  power,  as  evidenced  by  low  employ¬ 
ment  and  other  indexes  measuring  purchasing  power  together 
with  low  prices  of  competing  vegetables,  may  hold  the  general 
level  of  prices  of  all  canned  foods  relatively  low.  A  large 
supply  of  peas  would  under  these  conditions  tend  to  force  prices 
below  the  low  level  of  all  canned  food  prices  and  a  relatively 
small  supply  of  canned  peas  would  tend  to  hold  prices  above 
the  general  level.  Canners  by  packing  a  supply  too  large  for 
the  trade  to  absorb  at  prices  near  the  general  level  of  canned 
food  prices  force  themselves  to  choose  one  of  two  alternatives: 
low  prices  or  heavy  carryovers. 

Sales  of  canned  peas  from  June  1,  1932,  to  February  1,  1933, 
as  indicated  by  trade  reports,  were  about  75  per  cent  of  esti¬ 
mated  sales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1931-32.  If 
this  same  relationship  should  continue  from  February  through 
May  total  sales  would  be  about  11,500,000  cases.  This  estimated 
decrease  in  apparent  consumption  this  year  has  not  been  the 
result  of  higher  prices  of  canned  peas.  The  average  price  of 
standard  Wisconsin  peas,  June  to  January  1932-33,  was  90 
cents  per  dozen,  No.  2  cans,  compared  with  92.5  cents  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1931-32.  The  rapid  decrease  in  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  has  for  the  most  part  accounted  for 
the  smaller  sales  this  year. 

Sales  and  prices  during  the  remaining  4  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  season  will  depend  considerably  on  pressure  from  stocks, 
the  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power  and  competition  from 
other  canned  vegetables  and  fresh  peas.  Trade  reports  indicate 
that  stocks  of  canned  peas  on  February  1  were  about  75  per 
cent  of  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Consumer  purchasing  power 
as  measured  by  the  index  of  employment  for  January  was  59 
compared  with  68  for  January,  1932. 

The  competition  of  other  canned  vegetables  appears  to  be  no 
more  severe  than  that  of  a  year  ago  but  the  acreage  of  fresh 
peas  planted  for  late  winter  and  early  spring  harvest  is  larger 
than  that  of  last  year.  Damage  from  freezing,  however,  has 
reduced  the  fresh  pea  acreage  considerably  and  has  retarded 
the  harvest  on  the  remaining  acreage.  All  factors  considered, 
the  situation  is  somewhat  more  favorable  but  not  very  different 
from  a  year  ago. 

Should  the  1932-33  apparent  consumption  be  between  11,500,- 
000  and  12,000,000  cases,  the  carryover  on  June  1  would  be 
between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  cases.  A  carryover  of  this 
size  under  the  present  system  of  merchandising,  that  is  hand- 
to-mouth  buying,  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  clean  up  in 
former  years.  This  is  assuming  of  course  that  wholesalers’  and 
retailers’  stocks  on  June  1,  1933,  would  be  correspondingly  lower 
than  in  former  years  when  canners  carried  over  1,000,000  or 
2,000,000  cases. 

There  is  little  information  at  present  to  indicate  the  apparent 
consumption  in  1933-34.  If  the  current  level  of  canned  pea 
prices  should  continue  during  next  year  it  is  probable  that  the 
apparent  consumption  would  not  decline  so  rapidly  next  year 
as  during  the  last  two  years.  The  average  decline  for  the  last 
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two  years  has  been  about  3,000,000  cases.  If  the  apparent  con¬ 
sumption  for  1933-34  were  11,000,000  cases  and  the  carryover 
on  June  1,  1933,  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  cases,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  10,000,000  case  pack  in  1933  will  make  a  supply  adequate 
for  consumption  requirements  and  might  leave  a  nominal 
carryover. 

^  Jit 

CANNED  PEAS  PELLAGRA  PREVENTIVE 

HE  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  January 
20th,  1933,  issue  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service — and  worth  reading  and  knowing: 

“CANNED  GREEN  PEAS — In  continuation 
of  the  study  of  the  relative  pellagra-preventive 
value  of  fresh  vegetables  (1),  particularly  those 
which  may  be  easily  grown  in  the  South  and 
available  early  in  the  spring  when  the  dietary 
of  the  pellagrous  sections  is  most  restricted,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  make  such  a  test  of  the  green 
pea  (Pisum  sativum).  This  foodstuff  is  known 
in  many  sections  as  the  garden  or  English  pea 
in  contradistinction  to  the  field  pea,  or  cowpea, 
and,  unlike  these,  is  not  ordinarily  used  in  the 
mature  dry  form.  Since  the  fresh  green  peas 
are  not  available  for  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  human  test,  the  canned  product  was  used. 

“A  group  of  14  white  female  inmates  was  used 
in  this  tesE  Of  these,  10  continued  under  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  canned  green  pea  supplemented 
diet  for  a  period  of  1  year,  2  for  10  and  two-third 
months,  1  for  8  months,  and  1  for  6  and  one-half 
months.  No  evidence  of  pellagra  was  observed. 

“Summary  and  Conclusion.  Canned  green  peas 
supply  the  pellagra-preventive  factor  and  may 
be  found  a  highly  practical  and  convenient 
source  of  this  essential  in  the  pellagrous  sections 
during  the  spring  months  when  pellagra-pre¬ 
ventive  supplements  are  scarcest.” 
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CANNERS*  SEEDS 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cucumber,  Cabbage, 
and  all  other  Varieties  of  seeds  used  by  the  canner. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  these  or  other  seeds  for  Spring  of 
1933  planting,  please  write  us  and  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 
There  is  no  one  has  better  seeds  than  we,  no  one  pays  more  attention 
or  takes  greater  care  in  the  breeding  of  stocks  than  we  do. 

Have  you  grown  any  of  our  Certified  Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Bonny  Best  and  Break  O’Day  Tomato  ?  This  seed  is 
certified  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Every  package  bears  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Other  varieties  of  Tomatoes  not 
certified  are  grown  by  ourselves,  selected  by  our  own 
men,  men  who  have  been  doing  this  work  for  35  years 
or  more. 

19  3  3  Crop 

Before  placing  your  order  for  seeds  for  delivery 
after  the  1 933  crop,  we  hope  you  will  bear  us  in  mind 
and  write  us  and  let  us  quote  you. 

LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 


Founded  1784 


“KYLER” 


Means  the 

FINEST  in 


LABELING 


AND 


The  Westminster  Machine  Works 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  San  Francisco,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — 
The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Foreign  Distributors — W.  E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C.  3,  England  ; 
Matthew  Wylie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow;  Societe  Francaise  des  Etiqueteuses  “Ermold,”  Francd,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


[Note — The  report  of  Secretary  Gorrell  was  not  read  at  the 
Convention,  but  was  furnished  in  printed  form.  Its  publication 
was  withheld  from  the  general  Convention  report  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  space  economy,  but  it  is  so  filled  with  matters  that  are 
pertinent  to  every  member  of  this  industry  that  it  deserves 
special  care  and  attention;  not  just  a  mere  reading  but  a 
careful  study:  This  is  a  report  of  the  actions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  you  should  be  acquainted  with  them. — Editor.] 


The  canning  industry  began  the  past  year  with  the  knowledge 
that  1932  would  test  its  ability  to  meet  conditions  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  country’s  history.  It  has  come  through  a  year 
of  hardship,  with  many  canners  making  sacrifices  and  expe¬ 
riencing  heavy  losses,  but  with  the  industry  as  a  whole  measur¬ 
ably  successful  in  its  effort  to  adjust  itself  both  to  the 
immediate  situation  and  to  the  conditions  it  will  encounter  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

Very  v/isely,  the  industry  has  not  sought  to  solve  its  problems 
by  postponement,  but  rather  to  anticipate  the  decisive  action 
that  sooner  or  later  must  be  taken.  Consequently  the  industry 
in  general  enters  1933  with  output  and  stocks  at  such  figures 
as  will  enable  it  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvement  that 
may  occur  in  general  business. 

The  same  foresight  guided  the  canners  chosen  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  Association.  With  the  prospective  income  for 
1932  lowered  by  the  smaller  pack  in  1931,  and  with  recognition 
of  the  difficulties  that  canners  would  encounter  in  financing 
their  operations  in  1932,  the  Board  of  Directors  provided  for 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  membership  dues  for 
1932  and  adopted  a  budget  substantially  less  than  the  one  for 
1931.  In  spite  of  the  double  reduction  in  Association  income 
through  lower  dues  and  smaller  packs,  economies  effected 
through  salary  cuts  and  other  operating  expenses  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  continue  the  Association  work  within  the  budget  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  Association  has  come  through  the  year  with  substantial 
savings,  even  on  the  decreased  budget.  It  has  been  the  ambition 
of  the  staff  to  render  an  even  better  service  than  heretofore, 
and  to  hold  down  the  expenditures  below  the  authorized  budget 
as  much  as  possible.  The  economies,  small  individually  but 
forming  altogether  a  considerable  total,  enable  the  Association 
to  present  the  satisfactory  financial  statement  that  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  convention.  The  Secretary  desires  to  express 
his  sincere  appreciation  for  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  his  associ¬ 
ates  that  have  made  possible  both  the  increased  service  and  the 
economies. 

The  Association  has  lost  no  members  during  the  past  year 
except  under  unavoidable  circumstances,  and  it  has  received 
68  new  applications  for  membership.  Even  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  the  great  majority  of  members  have  paid  their  dues 
promptly,  and  at  no  time  has  their  continued  support  been 
more  evident  and  encouraging  than  during  the  past  year. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE— In  times  like  these,  when 
unemployment  is  at  record  figures,  prices  low,  profits  non¬ 
existent,  and  everyone  is  seeking  something  to  bring  about  re¬ 
covery,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  patent  medicine  healer  should 
appear  with  his  drums  and  his  magic. 

The  condition  of  the  business  man’s  mind  today  makes  him 
more  receptive  than  ever  to  proposals  of  a  panacea  pattern;  but, 
as  President  Hutchinson  has  pointed  out,  the  industry  must 
seek  recovery  within  itself.  Collectively  the  canning  industry 
is  a  body  of  ableminded  business  men,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  they  should  individually  put  their  ability  at  the  industry’s 
service  to  solve. its  problems. 


Of  SECRETARY 

Frank  E.  Gorrell, 

Washinston,  D.  C. 

As  given  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 

Confronting  the  industry  are  certain  conditions  that  must  be 
met.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  Limited  working 
capital  and  overcapacity  of  plants;  (2)  ignorance  of  costs, 
combined  with  sales  policies  that  ignore  costs  even  when  they 
are  known;  (3)  highly  competitive  selling  in  a  market  where 
buying  is  becoming  concentrated  in  fewer  hands;  (4)  market¬ 
ing  problems  resulting  from  lack  of  planning;  (5)  need  of  ad¬ 
justment  of  production  to  consumption;  (6)  competition  of  raw 
products. 

President  Hutchinson  in  his  annual  address  will  discuss  in 
some  detail  the  subject  of  industry  financing  and  excess  plant 
capacity,  as  well  as  adjustment  of  production.  In  connection 
with  these  various  problems  there  are  certain  things  to  which 
canners  should  give  thoughtful  consideration. 

COSTS  AND  SALES  POLICIES  —  Progressive  canners 
know,  and  for  years  have  known,  what  it  costs  to  produce  their 
goods.  Others  have  lacked  this  information,  and  still  lack  it. 
For  years  the  Association  has  urged  the  installation  of  proper 
cost  accounting  methods  and  has  published  bulletins  designed 
to  guide  canners,  particularly  the  smaller  establishments,  in  the 
adoption  of  adequate  classification  of  accounts.  Now  comes  a 
time  when  it  is  imperative,  if  the  canning  industry  is  to  make 
a  comeback,  that  every  canner  know  his  costs  and  price  his 
product  on  the  basis  of  those  costs. 

Ignorance  of  costs,  which  often  leads  a  canner  to  quote  prices 
that  undermine  the  stability  of  the  market,  is  an  unsurmount- 
able  barrier  to  recovery.  Disregard  of  known  costs  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  sales  is  just  as  bad  in  its  effect.  Everyone  realizes, 
of  course,  that  forced  selling  and  condition  largely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  canner  have  been  the  chief  factors  in  making 
prices  unprofitable  during  the  depression,  but  everyone  must 
equally  realize  that  real  recovery  for  the  industry  is  impossible 
so  long  as  its  products  are  sold  either  in  ignorance  of  costs  or 
in  disregard  of  them. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  BUYING  POWER— The  canning 
industry  includes  a  large  number  of  small  units,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  highly  competitive.  In  the  past  there  has  been  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  have  conditions  otherwise. 
During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  have  grown  up  a 
number  of  powerful  buying  units,  a  single  unit  in  some  in¬ 
stances  being  equivalent  to  the  bu3nng  power  of  hundreds  of 
old-time  distributors. 

This  decrease  in  the  number  of  purchasers  of  canned  foods 
has  brought  about  an  entirely  different  buying  system.  Several 
of  these  large  units  have  discontinued  and  discouraged  entirely 
the  buying  of  futures,  which  was  the  backbone  of  the  industry 
during  its  prosperous  years.  In  this  situation  it  appears  that 
the  operation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  is  entirely  different  from 
that  intended  by  Congress  when  the  legislation  was  passed.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  these  laws  were  enacted  to  protect  the  small 
business  man  as  well  as  the  consumer  but,  under  existing  de¬ 
cisions,  any  collective  selling  by  canners  would  seem  to  be 
illegal,*  although  the  statutes  do  not  prevent  the  enormous  in- 

*  This  question  has  been  raised  anew  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Appa¬ 
lachian  Coals,  Inc.,  vs.  United  States,  argued  January  9,  1933,  and  now  await¬ 
ing  decision. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TIN  PLATE 


HORMEL  MAGNETIC  TIN  PLATE 
CLEANING  MACHINE 


CLEANING  MACHINE. 

This  machine  has  the  Cleaning  and  Buffing  Rollers  rotating  in 
opposite  direction  to  the  travel  of  the  sheets,  assuring  an  ab¬ 
solute  cleaning  of  the  surface.  The  machine  is  equipped  with 
a  2  H.  P.  motor  and  has  two  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers,  two 
Buffing  Rollers,  four  Magnet  Rollers,  and  numerous  Feed  Rol¬ 
lers.  The  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers  being  of  special  construction 
with  tension  adjustment  enable  the  operator  to  replace  the  fa¬ 
bric  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Machine  is  of  rigid  construction 
and  designed  for  operation  at  any  speed.  It  can  be  furnished 
with  all  Carpet  or  all  Buffing  Rollers. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED  IN  THE 
TIN  PLATE. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Spot  Coating 
Machines,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing 
Machines,  Transfer  Devices,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Off¬ 
set  Proving  Presses,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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crease  in  large  purchasing  units  by  the  orderly  extension  of 
business  through  opening  new  outlets.  The  result  at  present 
seems  to  be  that  the  large  business  conducted  by  these  dis¬ 
tributing  units  has  been  much  aided  by  existing  laws,  which 
at  the  same  time  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  canning 
industry. 

While  the  present  depression  undoubtedly  would  have  mate¬ 
rially  decreased  the  price  of  canned  foods  if  the  distributing 
conditions  were  the  same  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  there 
would  not  be  the  opportunity  for  the  distributors  to  “chisel” 
the  price  of  canned  foods.  This  “chiseling”  has  gone  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  canned  foods  are  now  selling  not  only  without 
profit  but  much  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  would  seem 
wise  that  efforts  be  made  to  have  the  anti-trust  laws  amended 
so  as  to  permit  collective  selling  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  now  collective  buying.  There  have  been  many  sugges¬ 
tions  for  changes  in  the  anti-trust  law.  Two  of  these  are  of 
especial  interest.  One  would  provide  that — 

An  agreement  among  competitors  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  which  is  or  will  be  merely  to  restore  or  preserve  a  rea¬ 
sonable  balance  between  production  and  demand  and 
thereby  restore  or  preserve  normal  competitive  conditions 
in  an  industry  among  both  buyers  and  sellers  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

The  other  proposed  amendment  would  provide  that — 

An  agreement  among  competitors  for  joint  purchasing 
and/or  production  and/or  marketing,  for  more  efficiently 
and  economically  handling  their  business,  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  which  is  neither  to  create  a  monopoly  nor 
otherwise  to  destroy  normal  competitive  conditions  in  an 
industry,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  contract,  combina¬ 
tion  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 

These  are  merely  suggestions.  What  will  be  done  along 
these  lines  is  problematical,  but  the  canning  industry  should 
watch  developments  and  be  prepared  to  favor  any  liberalizing 
law. 

MARKETING  PROBLEMS — While  changes  in  the  law  may 
be  necessary  to  put  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole  in  position 
to  meet  conditions  developing  from  concentration  of  buying 
power,  no  legislation  is  needed  to  permit  the  practice  of  sound 
principles  of  merchandising  by  the  individual  canner.  These 
principles  are  not  to  be  confused  with  either  salesmanship  or 
selling  devices.  The  canner  may  obey  every  law  of  the  land  and 
conduct  his  business  on  principles  that  are  economically  sound, 
yet  fail  because  he  lacks  salesmanship.  Again,  he  may  employ 
all  the  arts  of  salesmanship  and  every  selling  scheme  or  device 
that  he  can  invent,  yet  fail  in  the  end  because  he  goes  counter 
to  facts  and  principles  that  are  basic  in  his  business. 

Conditions  at  present  are  such  that  everyone  is  in  the  mood 
to  grasp  at  anything  that  promises  or  seems  to  promise  relief. 
But  the  industry  can  neither  afford  to  consider  plans  that  do 
not  have  the  sanction  of  the  law  nor  to  endorse  schemes  that 
are  inherently  unsound  because  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble. 

The  problems  of  marketing  start  with  production.  If  the 
industry  is  to  do  anything  effective  or  permanent  in  working 
out  its  marketing  problems,  it  will  have  to  start  where  the 
problems  start,  and  that  is  with  production.  The  canner  should 
control  the  sale  of  his  output,  but  he  may  easily,  if  not  cer¬ 
tainly,  lose  that  control  whenever  he  puts  up  a  pack  larger 
than  his  past  sales  records  warrant  or  greater  than  his  finan¬ 
cial  resources  justify.  He  should,  of  course,  have  regular 
avenues  of  distribution,  his  regular  brokers,  and  through  these 
establish  a  regular  clientele,  but  he  can  not  stick  to  either 
profitable  prices  or  the  more  satisfactory  avenues  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  when  faced  with  the  necessity  of  selling  an  output  he  is 
not  in  position  to  control. 

COMPETITION  OF  RAW  PRODUCTS— During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  grown  up  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  serious  competitors  the  canning  industry  has  to  face. 
A  study  of  the  carload  shipments  of  raw  vegetables  year  by 
year  shows  how  great  the  increase  in  their  consumption  has 
been. 

Two  reasons  perhaps  can  be  given  for  this,  and  both  can  be 
met  by  the  canner.  First,  the  antipathy  of  some  housewives  to 


the  word  “canned.”  It  is  only  a  matter  of  education  to  see  that 
the  housew'ife  is  properly  informed,  and  this  education  must 
come  from  the  industry  or  its  friends. 

Second,  some  canners  have  had  more  thought  of  volume  than 
of  quality.  This  condition  has  been  made  much  worse  during 
the  present  depression  because  of  the  insistent  emphasis  of  the 
distributor  on  price  and  price  only.  With  quality  canned  foods 
this  competition  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  let  us  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  canner  will  produce  only  quality 
and  demand  that  he  be  paid  accordingly.  The  consumer  will 
support  this  demand,  for  while  price  is  an  object  at  any  time 
and  especially  at  present,  there  must  be  quality  to  go  with  price. 

PRESIDENT  HUTCHINSON — The  Association  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fortunate  to  have  at  its  helm  a  man  of  the  ability  of 
President  Marc  C.  Hutchinson.  He  is  not  only  an  able  canner 
but  also  a  well  trained  banker  and  he  deserves  generous  praise 
for  any  credit  the  Association  receives  for  guiding  its  finances 
through  the  past  year.  He  has  shirked  no  duty  and  has  ac¬ 
cepted  every  responsibility.  He  has  added  prestige  to  the 
Association  and  deserves  the  respect  and  thanks  of  every  can¬ 
ner  in  the  United  States. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION — As  a  measure  of 
economy  the  usual  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  omitted  this  year.  Two  meetings  of  the  Administrative 
Council  were  held  to  discuss  important  questions  and  reach  de¬ 
cisions  with  respect  to  Association  policy.  Operating  under  a 
reduced  budget,  the  Association  sought  to  maintain  its  regular 
activities  and  services  and  at  the  same  time  handle  the  special 
questions  that  arose.  How  successfully  this  was  accomplished 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  review  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  year’s  work.  Important  among  these  were  the 
subjects  of  government  credit  for  canners;  seed  and  crop  loans; 
government  competition  in  the  canning  industry;  sales  and 
beverage  taxes;  development  of  economic  research  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture;  advertising  cam¬ 
paign;  final  establishment  of  the  special  protective  fund;  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Shrimp  Section;  participation  in  the  railway 
rate  case  involving  the  principle  of  using  value  as  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  freight  rates;  revision  of  the  McNary-Mapes 
standards;  Tariff  Commission  investigations  of  canned  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  effect  of  depreciated  foreign  currencies  in  increasing 
competition  with  products  of  American  canners. 

GOVERNMENT  CREDIT  FOR  CANNERS— In  September, 
1932,  the  Association  prepared  a  comprehensive  memorandum 
setting  forth  and  analyzing  all  the  various  sources  of  govern¬ 
ment  credit  available  to  canners,  both  private  and  cooperative. 
The  government  financial  institutions  through  which  canned 
foods  may  become  the  basis  for  federal  loans  include  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  does  not  loan  direct 
to  canners.  It  is  authorized  “to  make  loans  to  bona  fide  institu¬ 
tions,  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  state  or  of  the  United 
States  and  having  resources  adequate  to  their  undertakings, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  finance  the  carrying  and 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  livestock 
produced  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Board  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Act  that  the 
Corporation  make  loans  to  institutions  engaged  in  carrying  and 
marketing  agricultural  commodities,  but  to  properly  qualified 
institutions  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  loans  or  ad¬ 
vances  to  others  for  such  a  purpose. 

So  far  as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  canned  foods  may  be  the  basis  of  credit  when 
pledged  to  secure  a  loan  (1)  by  commercial  banks,  (2)  by  a 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  (3)  by  a  properly  organized 
cooperative  association  or  credit  corporation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council  on  October  15 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  defining  the  position  of 
the  Association  with  reference  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  directing  the  Secretary  to  inform  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  in  regard  to  the  Association’s 
view  point  and  policy. 
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1.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  inform  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  as  to  the  present  situation  in  regard 
to  production  and  capacity  in  the  canning  industry  and  to 
inquire  if  there  is  any  practical  way  for  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  make  all  loans  to  canners  subject 
first  to  growers’  claims  with  claims  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  subordinated  thereto. 

2.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  from  time  to  time  upon  re¬ 
quest  such  information  as  is  available  to  our  own  members 
in  regard  to  standards,  practices  and  general  conditions  in 
the  canning  industry. 

If  laboratory  service  should  be  requested  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  furnish  same  in  any  case  involving  goods  of  a  member 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  but  he  is  to  explain 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  that  laboratory 
service  cannot  be  given  in  other  cases  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved. 

4.  If  information  should  be  requested  by  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  as  to  prices,  grades  of 
particular  canners,  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  advise 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  that  the  National 
Canners  Association  has  never  collected  any  information 
as  to  prices  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  that  the 
Association  has  no  facilities  for  grading  particular  com¬ 
modities  or  lor  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  standing  of 
particular  canners. 

5.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  furnish  to  members  of 

the  National  Canners  Association  from  time  to  time  on 
request  such  inforiiiation  as  is  available  as  to  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corpoi’ation  and  its  practices.  > 

fi.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Administrative  Council  that  the 
National  Canners  Association  shall  not  form  a  canners 
credit  association  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  act  accordingly. 

An  invitation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Board  for  a  conference  was  accepted  on  October  26  and  the 
position  of  the  Association  on  government  financing  of  the 
caining  business  was  presented  orally  after  which  a  memoran¬ 
dum  was  filed  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Board.  This  memorandum  was  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
instruction  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Administrative 
Council. 

SEED  AND  CROP  LOANS — Funds  were  allocated  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  loaning  to  farmers  under  specified  conditions  for 
seed  and  other  crop  purposes.  The  law  provided  that  “a  first 
lien  on  all  crops  growing  or  to  be  planted  and  grown  shall,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture,  be  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient  security  for  such  loan  or  advance.” 

In  1931  similar  seed  and  crop  loans  had  been  made  under  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  regulations.  Misunderstandings  arose  when 
canners  took  in  and  paid  the  growers  for  crops  on  which  the 
government  held  a  prior  lien  as  security  for  a  loan  which  the 
grower  had  not  repaid 


At  the  beginning  of  the  1932  season  the  seed  loan  officials 
suggested  a  plan  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  The  plan  provided  that  canners  should  supply  local  seed 
loan  officials  with  the  names  of  growers  to  whom  canners  were 
making  any  advances  for  seed,  fertilizer  or  other  purposes, 
and  that  the  canners  should  be  furnished  the  names  of  all  bor¬ 
rowers  in  a  canner’s  buying  territory.  Where  borrowers  were 
also  growing  crops  under  contract  to  the  canner,  the  govern¬ 
ment  suggested  that  the  canner  ascertain  before  settling  with 
the  grower  whether  the  government  loan  had  been  repaid.  If 
not,  the  government  proposed  that  the  canner  make  out  his 
check  jointly  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
grower,  or  else  deduct  the  amount  owing  the  government  and 
pay  the  grower  the  balance  and  remit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  amount  due  from  the  grower  on  his  loan.  The  plan 
also  proposed  that  the  canner’s  contracts  with  growers  include 
authorization  for  such  method  of  settlement.  Payment  by  joint 
check  to  the  grower  and  the  government  was  used  far  more 
extensively  than  the  alternative  method  and  gave  both  the 
canner  and  the  government  the  necessary  protection.  The  seed 
loan  officials  report  that  canners  have  cooperated  very  genei-ally 
in  following  the  procedure  suggested. 

No  figures  are  available  on  the  amount  actually  loaned  to 
growers  )f  canning  crops.  From  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  however,  approximately  507,000  loars 
were  made  to  farmers  for  seed  and  crop  production  purposes, 
aggregating  -$65,000,000.  Approximately  25  per  cent  had  been 
repaid  up  to  November  30,  when  Ae  loans  became  due. 

The  present  indications  are  thatllegislatlon  will  again  be  en¬ 
acted  providing  for  a  continuation!  of  seed  and  crop  loans  for 
1933  production.  I 


(To  Be  Continued  llext  Week) 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR^ 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646.157,  Oct.  18.  1327;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CLOSE  reader  of  these  articles  wrote  us  several 
weeks  ago  as  follows: 

»  “F'iom  time  to  time  you  have  recommended  that  a 
canner  learning  his  broker  ivas  representing  other  accounts 
should  appoint  another  representative.  Of  course  you  re¬ 
ferred  primarily  to  the  brokerage  firm  attempting  to  repre¬ 
sent  two  or  more  lines  of  fronts  or  vegetables.  Many  brokers 
acting  as  field  brokers  successfully  represent  a  hundred  or 
more  active  accounts.  I  have  always  felt  as  you  do  but  have 
recently  learned  personally  that  in  one  instance  at  least, 
an  old  brokerage  house  is  representing  at  least  three 
packers  of  a  complete  line  of  vegetables  to  say  nothing  of 
selling  for  countless  packers  of  cheap  tomatoes.  This 

broker  is - Company.  If  you  knotv  them 

you  can  verify  my  statement.” 

Yes,  I  do  know'  them  and  have  been  working  out  of 
their  office  for  the  past  week.  Everything  our  corre¬ 
spondent  says  is  true.  However,  the  circumstances 
are  unusual.  This  firm  mentioned  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  business,  they  have  always  been  in  control  of 
leading  accounts,  they  have  been  blessed  wfith  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  management.  The  senior  member  of 
the  firm  today  is  the  type  w'ho,  when  his  partner  is 
planning  a  trip  to  start  about  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
noon,  will  inquire  as  to  w'hat  time  the  first  man  to  be 
called  on  goes  to  lunch.  You  see,  he  looks  after  the 
most  minute  details  of  operation,  knows  at  all  times 
wffiat  is  going  on  in  their  territory. 

These  partners  for  years  have  been  equipped  with 
freight  rates  from  all  principal  shipping  points  to  all 
distribution  areas  in  their  territory.  They  have  even 
gone  so  far  in  the  past  as  to  print  these  schedules  of 
freight  rates  and  supply  them  to  all  their  customers. 
They  carry  heavy  consigned  stocks  for  their  various 
principals,  they  give  service  to  customers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  alike.  This  type  of  brokerage  representation  is 
rare  no  matter  how'  many  brokers  feel  they  are  doing 
all  they  can  for  the  accounts  they  represent.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  the  brokers  of  whom  our  friend 
writes  represent  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  active  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  true  their  major  income  is  from  not 
more  than  tw'enty-five  of  them  but  still,  no  principals 
are  complaining  as  far  as  I  know  regarding  the  fact 
their  representatives  sell  for  so  many  other  accounts. 

Getting  back  to  canned  foods  in  particular,  an  en¬ 
gagement  was  made  by  the  junior  partner  for  the 
visit  of  a  canner’s  field  man  on  January  15th  and  the 
estimate  made  that  during  about  a  week’s  work  they 


would  sell  together  about  twenty-five  hundred  cases 
of  canned  foods  for  immediate  shipment.  The  canner 
sending  the  representative  pooh-pooed  the  idea  but 
the  trip  was  made  as  arranged  for.  Bookings  were 
something  over  twenty-eight  hundred  cases.  Next 
week  the  traveling  sales  manager  of  another  canner 
will  be  working  with  this  firm  of  brokers.  Bookings 
are  sure  to  be  as  large  in  proportion.  In  addition,  this 
firm  of  brokers  is  calling  a  meeting  of  canners,  about 
thirty-two  of  them,  for  late  in  March.  The  chances 
are  that  at  this  meeting  the  sales  of  these  thirty-two 
canners  will  be  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
brokers  calling  the  meeting. 

Unusual  situation,  isn’t  it?  You  bet  it  is. 

The  moral,  if  any,  is  the  oft-repeated  one  in  this 
column,  know  your  broker,  know  your  territory  as  well 
as  your  broker.  Help  him  all  you  can  with  institution 
history,  counsel  with  him  as  to  competition  he  must 
meet,  arrange  your  price  schedule  fairly  to  all  parties 
concerned  and  then  have  confidence  in  your  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Of  course,  the  advice  given  in  these  articles  from 
time  to  time  that  a  canner  does  best  who  sells  his 
own  output  must  be  taken  under  consideration  in  con¬ 
nection  w'ith  the  times  in  which  it  is  given.  These 
days  one  seems  to  control  sales  cost  w'hen  depending 
as  far  as  possible  on  selling  through  brokers.  When 
continuing  to  sell  through  brokers,  however,  supervise 
their  sales  efforts  closely. 

In  the  foregoing  mention  has  been  made  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  combining  their  sales  under  one  sales 
head.  No  doubt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  such  seem¬ 
ing  consolidations  are  going  to  be  heard  of  more  often. 
It  is  natural  this  should  be  the  case.  Last  week  I  was 
privileged  to  read  a  letter  from  a  canner  to  a  leading 
broker  seriously  suggesting  the  broker  arrange  to  sell 
all  leading  retailers  in  his  market  at  jobbing  prices. 
A  day  later  I  heard  the  secretary  of  a  small  canners’ 
association  lament  the  fact  canners  known  to  him 
would  drive  into  town  with  a  load  of  unsold  or  un¬ 
booked  canned  foods,  sell  all  they  could  to  the  jobbers 
and  then  unload  to  leading  retailers  at  reduced  prices 
all  unsold  remainder  of  the  load.  I  listened  several 
days  to  brokers’  inquiries  of  customers  concerning 
their  stocks  of  a  certain  item  in  canned  foods  and  saw 
without  exception  the  disgusted  looks  and  heard  the 
slighting  remarks  with  which  the  inquiries  were  an- 
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svvered.  Lack  of  any  sales  control,  selling  to  retailers 
at  cut  prices  after  the  jobber  has  been  loaded,  irre¬ 
sponsible  packing,  will  all  come  largely  under  control 
under  unified  selling. 

A  word  of  warning  here  to  canners  contemplating 
such  group  action.  Be  in  no  hurry  to  place  your  sales 
in  the  hands  of  the  first  brokerage  firm  asking  that 
you  do  so.  Know  your  broker  and  judge  well  his  capa¬ 
bilities  for  doing  the  job  you  must  have  done.  Above 
all  else,  trust  him.  I  can  see  one  stumbling  block  to 
the  complete  success  of  these  group  sales  plans  and 
that  will  lie  in  the  question:  whose  stocks  will  be 
moved  into  jobbers’  hands  first. 

A  worthwhile  broker  in  whom  all  have  confidence 
will  overcome  this  obstacle,  which  after  all  is  only 
seeming  and  really  not  apparent.  Fullest  information 
to  all  concerned  will  do  most  toward  overcoming  ob¬ 
jections  of  various  canners  as  to  the  failure  of  their 
broker  to  move  their  stocks  first.  In  all  groups  one 
finds  decided  differences  in  quality  and  integrity  of 
pack,  neatness  of  labeling,  a  dozen  various  differences 
in  the  goods  to  be  sold.  Such  differences  are  more  or 
less  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  all. 

Full  information  to  all  group  members  concerning 
total  sales,  prices  governing,  total  unsold  stocks,  will 
be  most  helpful  in  making  all  canner  members  feel 
their  interests  are  being  safeguarded. 

After  all,  the  chief  benefit  of  the  group  sales  plan 
will  be  in  protecting  uninformed  canners  against  the 
chiseling  tactics  of  those  members  of  the  brokerage 
fraternity  who  make  a  practice  of  making  offers  to  a 
large  number  of  canners  in  the  hopes  some  weaker 
member  will .  be  short  of  funds  at  the  moment  the 
otfer  is  received  and  then  unload. 

If  canners  are  interested  in  forming  sales  groups, 
this  department  will  be  glad  to  furnish  names  of  re¬ 
sponsible  and  capable  brokers  who  should  be  glad  to 
head  such  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  also 
supply  you  with  the  names  of  individuals  experienced 
in  such  work  who  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  help  you 
form  such  organizations  as  you  may  have  in  mnid. 

No  obligation,  of  course. 

PUBLIC  SALE 

ON  the  8th  of  March,  1933,  at  10:30  A.  M.,  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Ohio,  F.  R.  Shore,  Official  U.  S. 
Auctioneer,  will  sell  at  public  auction,  the  entire  land 
and  buildings,  inventory  of  canned  foods,  machinery 
and  equipment,  supplies,  office  furniture  and  fixtures, 
etc.,  of  The  Dutton  Canning  Company,  Canal  Win¬ 
chester,  Ohio. 

The  property  to  be  sold  includes  viner  stations  and 
machinery  at  Brice,  Ohio,  and  Carroll,  Ohio. 

Plant  and  machinery  will  be  offered  as  a  whole,  and 
also  in  piece  by  piece  lots;  inventory  of  canned  foods 
will  be  offered  in  lots  to  suit  the  trade  (in  carload 
units).  A  complete  detailed  circular  is  in  the  course 
of  preparation. 

Inventory  of  canned  foods  includes  approximately 
24,000  cases  of  standard  grade  canned  corn,  lima  beans, 
succotash,  etc.  Machinery  and  equipment  in  this  plant 
is  modern  and  up-to-date. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  ALLAf^  M.  Cameron 

SOUTH  AMERICA  BOUND 

•HAT  Export  Trade  still  has  life  in  the  old  carcass 
is  evidenced  by  the  departure  of  Allan  M.  Cameron 
for  South  America  on  a  business  and  good-will 
trip. 

The  Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company  of  Chicago 
has  always  enjoyed  a  good  patronage  from  all  of  Latin 
America,  especially  from  Argentina,  and  since  the  war 
days  has  shipped  over  two  million  dollars  worth  of  can 
making  equipment  to  those  parts. 

Allan,  who  is  vice-president  of  that  Company,  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  shipment  of  two  of  the  most  modern  high 
speed  lines  of  can  making  machinery,  each  having  a 
300  can  per  minute  output. 

He  sailed  Saturday,  February  11th,  on  the  S.  S. 
“Northern  Prince,”  and  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Cameron.  They  may  be  away  for  a  year,  as  they  intend 
to  make  personal  contacts  with  Cameron’s  customers 
and  dealers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  Valparaiso  and  Lima. 

William  Cameron  is  most  fortunate  in  his  sons,  as 
they  fulfill  the  old  Scotch  tradition  of  carrying  on  the 
family  business,  and  to  work  harder  than  they  would 
for  strangers. 

Allan  Cameron,  since  he  attained  his  engineering 
degree  a  few  years  ago,  has  taken  an  important  posi- 
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tion  in  the  industry.  He  has  gained  a  large  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  course  of  his  supervision  of  the  installation 
of  can  making  equipment  in  plants  throughout  the 
country. 

A  competent  man  with  an  early  start  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  business — he  should  go  far. 

THEY  ARE  BUYING  CANNED  FOODS 

HAT  could  give  better  evidence  of  how 
canned  foods  are  moving  than  the  report  of 
39  companies  in  the  Wisconsin  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  covering  their  shipments  during  the  week 
of  February  12th  to  18th?  This  was  not  a  rush 
week  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Here  it  is: 

SUMMARY  OF  SHIPMENTS 

Alaska  peas,  45,608  cases;  sweet  peas,  11,327 
cases ;  green  beans,  3,920  cases ;  wax  beans,  860  cases ; 
corn,  2,421  cases;  beets,  1,076  cases;  carrots,  5  cases; 
carrots  and  peas,  15  cases;  kraut,  6  cases. 

Shipped  on  future  contracts,  11,258  cases.  Shipped 
on  spot  sales,  53,976  cases.  Total  shipments  of  above 
report,  65,234  cases. 

Some  other  interesting  studies  may  be  made  from 
this  tabulation. 

j.  M.  CARRINGTON  SERIOUSLY  INJURED 

News  has  just  reached  us  through  Mr.  A.  F.  W. 
St.  John  of  the  Worcester  Salt  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  of  the  injury  of  Mr.  J,  M. 
V/arnngton  in  an  auto  accident.  But  let  Mr.  St.  John 
tell  it: 

“No  doubt  the  many  friends  of  J.  M.  Carring¬ 
ton,  Onarga,  Ill.,  will  be  sorry  to  learn  he  was 
injured  very  severely  in  an  automobile  accident 
about  ten  days  ago,  which  occurred  a  few  miles 
north  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“Mr.  Carrington  received  first  aid  from  a  doc¬ 
tor  in  Worthington,*  who  immediately  transferred 
him  to  Ohio  State  University  Hospital.  As  se¬ 
verely  as  he  was  injured  Mr.  Carrington  was 
able  to  tell  the  doctors  who  he  was,  his  home,  and 
his  business;  and  that  they  should  telephone 
Mrs.  Carrington  immediately  relative  to  the  ac¬ 
cident,  and  have  her  come  on  and  bring  their 
own  family  physician.  Within  a  very  short  time 
after  receiving  the  message,  Mrs.  Carrington, 
their  family  physician,  and  other  members  of 
Mr.  Carrington’s  family,  were  on  the  road  to 
Columbus  via  automobile. 

“I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  the  doctors  in 
charge  tell  me  Mr.  Carrington  is  coming  along 
exceedingly  well,  and  is  practically  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  but  will  likely  be  confined  to  the  hospital 
for  some  little  time.  Mr.  Carrington  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  visitors,  but  I  have  had  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  Mrs.  Carrington,  who  con¬ 
firmed  the  doctors’  report  to  me.’’ 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PATENTS  VITAMIN  D 
PRODUCT  AND  SUPERVISES  ITS  USE 
FOR  PUBLIC  GOOD 

Gain  in  Nation’s  Health  Sean  in  its  Addition  to  Bread 
and  Milk 

A  PLAN  for  the  eradication  of  infantile  rickets,  a 

\  very  common  disease  in  its  milder  forms,  has 
/  \  been  developed  at  Columbia  University  and  is 

being  placed  into  operation  in  several  cities,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Zucker,  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
in  an  address  which  he  made  before  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chem¬ 
ists  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Building. 

This  plan  is  based  on  a  process  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Zucker  for  concentrating  the  vitamin  D  content 
of  cod-liver  oil  in  a  solution  which  can  be  added  to 
bread  and  milk.  If  the  use  of  these  common  foods  so 
treated  becomes  general.  Dr.  Zucker  said,  rickets  will 
vanish  as  a  public  health  menace  because  vitamin  D 
is  known  to  be  a  preventative  of  this  disease. 

In  order  to  administer  this  discovery  for  the  general 
good,  it  was  patented  and  the  patent  assigned  to  Uni¬ 
versity  Patents,  Inc.,  a  board  set  up  by  Columbia 
University,  Dr.  Zucker  explained.  A  license  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribute  the  concentrate  was  granted  the 
National  Oil  Products  Company,  of  Harrison,  N.  J., 
which  in  turn  sub-licenses  bakeries  and  dairies  to  use 
the  concentrate  in  their  products.  The  University 
exercises  strict  supervision  over  the  manufacture,  ap¬ 
plication  and  promotion  of  the  concentrate,  the  prices 
charged  for  the  products  containing  it,  and  otherwise 
safeguards  the  public  interest.  It  devotes  the  royalties 
received  to  research  work. 

“Infantile  scurvy  was  once  a  widely  prevalent  dis¬ 
ease,”  said  Dr.  Zucker  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
“Vitamin  Research  and  Public  Health,”  “but  it  is  now 
nearly  unknown  except  in  very  ignorant  or  highly 
destitute  surroundings.  It  was  overcome  through  the 
recognition  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  lack  of 
vitamin  C  and  that  this  vitamin  can  be  administered 
through  the  use  of  orange  or  tomato  juice.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  way,  rickets  can  be  eliminated  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  D.” 

Dr.  Zucker  described  the  process  by  which  he  ex¬ 
tracted  the  vitamin  D  content  from  cod-liver  oil  and 
concentrated  it  in  a  solution  that  is  1,000  times  more 
potent  in  this  rickets-preventing  factor  than  the 
original  oil,  and  that  can  be  added  to  various  foods 
without  affecting  their  flavor.  The  efficiency  of  the 
concentrate  in  curing  rachitic  children  has  been  shown 
by  tests  that  have  been  made  in  the  children’s  clinic 
of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  Children’s  Hospital  at 
Detroit,  and  several  other  health  centers,  he  said. 

“There  are  other  ways  of  sunnlying  vitamin  D 
through  the  diet,”  he  pointed  out.  “such  as  by  irradi¬ 
ating  milk  by  means  of  ultra-violet  light.  But  the  use 
of  the  natural  vitamin  D  concentrate  of  cod-liver  oil 
provides  a  means  of  making  available  and  putting 
within  reach  of  everyone  articles  of  every  day  food 
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which  will  serve  as  a  rickets-preventative  for  infants 
and  a  regulator  of  mineral  metabolism  for  the  growing 
young.  We  have  high  hopes  that  through  this  modest 
contribution  of  ours  we  can  aid  in  the  task  of  eradi¬ 
cating  rickets.” 

1932  TOMATO  JUICE  PACK 

A  CCORDING  to  figures  recently  collected  by  the 
/A  Foodstuffs  Divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
/  \  and  Domestic  Commerce,  161  concerns  packed 

3,824,457  cases  of  all  sizes  of  tomato  juice  in  tin  and 
glass  in  1982  as  compared  with  2,956,887  cases  in 
1931.  This  group  represented  86  per  cent  of  the 
total  Census  production  figure  for  1931  of  3,441,205 
cases. 

If  the  entire  industry  increased  its  output  at  the 
same  rate  as  did  the  group  from  which  figures  were 
received,  a  total  1932  pack  of  4,450,000  cases  of  to¬ 
mato  juice  would  be  indicated.  The  failure  of  several 
large  packers  to  report  figures  prevents  a  definite 
statement  on  the  size  of  the  1932  pack  and  also  pre¬ 
vents  the  showing  of  details  regarding  the  relative 
amounts  put  up  in  tin  and  glass  or  the  breakdown  by 
container  sizes. 

LABELS  AS  YOU  LIKE  THEM 

HE  NATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC.,  has  recently  added  a  complete 
lithographic  department.  This  is  in  keping  wdth 
our  policy  to  equip  our  plant  with  all  modern  facil¬ 
ities. 

Quality  work  can  be  performed  by  either  direct 
printing  or  offset  lithography,  but  there  are  certain 
types  of  labels  better  adapted  to  the  tonal  value  and 
color  blending  of  the  lithographic  process. 

You  will  find  that  our  Company  is  the  only  one  in 
this  section  of  the  country  that  combines  both  print¬ 
ing  and  lithographing.  With  these  facilities  w'e  can 
always  judge  impartially  w^hich  method  is  better 
adapted  to  a  particular  label. 

Specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  labels,  wrap¬ 
pers,  catalogs,  and  advertising  matter  of  all  kinds, 
we  have  furnished  these  for  many  years  to  large 
nationally  known  firms.  Our  plant  and  equipment 
enable  us  to  furnish  you  a  product  of  the  highest 
quality  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

NOW  YOU  SPIN  ONE 

ARD  times  which  have  caused  the  farmers  in 
the  Sifton  district  of  Manitoba  to  make  their 
own  socks,  mitts  and  sw’eaters,  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  an  industry  at  Sifton  for  the 
manufacture — of  all  things — old-fashioned  spinning 
wheels.  It  is  a  one-man  concern,  says  the  industrial 
department  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  but 
the  entire  output  to  date,  namely  125  wheels,  has 
been  sold. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

I 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Plain.  ^ 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  S ALE  — Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  ICO, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00. 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Factory  located  in  Worcester  County 
Maryland  on  the  Pocomoke  River.  Equipped  to  pack 
No.  10  Tomatoes  but  can  be  used  for  any  kind  of  a 
factory.  Machinery  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell 
cheap  to  quick  buyer. 

Address  Box  A-1904  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED — For  Cash  one  No.  3  or  No.  4  Monitor  Pea 
Cleaner.  State  condition  and  lowest  price. 

Address  Box  A-1905  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Weber  Apple  Filler  in  good  condition. 
Give  year  of  manufacture  and  lowest  price. 

Red  Creek  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
york,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari¬ 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED- As  Superintendent-Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
plant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
beans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 

Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — To  sell  Canned  Foods.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  vicinty.  Good  reference  and  experience. 

John  L.  Kronau,  3212  Batavia  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


IS  IT  WISE  TO  PAY  MORE 


than  the  price  of  a  TOWN¬ 
SEND  String  Bean  Cutter 
this  year,  as  conditions  are? 

No  other  Bean  Cutter  will 
give  you  as  good  all-around 
results  as  the  new  1933 
TOWNSEND 

Get  our  prices  NOW. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


“Tuc” 

Huskers  and  Cutters 
are  the  best. 

Ask  the  users. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Phere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


JUST  DESERTS 

Stude — Professor,  I  certainly  do  protest  at  your  un¬ 
fair  marking  of  my  paper.  I’m  sure  I  did  not  deserve 
an  absolute  zero. 

Professor — I  know  that  also,  my  lad,  but  it’s  the 
lowest  mark  I’m  allowed  to  give. 

HE  KNOWS  THE  SONGBIRDS 

“What  are  you  children  playing?”  asked  mother 
one  day. 

“We’re  playing  church,”  replied  Jackie. 

“How  nice !”  said  mother ;  “but  worshipers  shouldn’t 
whisper  in  church.” 

“We  know  that.  Mother,”  said  Jackie,  “but  we’re 
the  choir!” 

URGENT  BUSINESS 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  dentist,  “but  you  cannot  have 
an  appointment  with  me  this  afternoon.  I  have  eight¬ 
een  cavities  to  fill.”  And  he  picked  up  his  golf-bag 
and  went  out. 

Henry — Youah  feet  suttinly  mus’  be  built  lak  camels. 

Mose — Meanin’  which? 

Henry — Becuz  they  exist  so  powahful  long  widout 
watah. 

WASTED  RACKET 

“Pat,”  said  the  manager  of  the  factory,  “I  want  you 
to  report  to  me  at  6  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  Here’s 
an  alarm  clock.” 

The  next  morning  arrived.  Pat  was  met  by  a  frown¬ 
ing  manager. 

“Well,  what  was  the  matter?  Didn’t  the  alarm 
clock  go  otf  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sorr,  it  went  off  all  right,  but  the  trouble 
was  that  it  went  off  while  I  was  asleep.” 

HELPING  THE  NEIGHBORS 

Late  one  night  the  landlord  of  some  flats  was  called 
up  by  a  tenant  who  inquired:  “Can  a  landlord  inter¬ 
fere  when  a  woman  on  the  third  floor  quarrels  with 
her  husband  and  disturbs  the  neighbors  at  night?” 

“You  are  one  of  the  neighbors?”  the  landlord  asked. 

“No,  I’m  the  husband.” 

RATHER  GOOD  RECOMMENDATION 

Mary — But  you’ve  known  the  man  only  two  weeks. 
You’re  not  thinking  of  marrying  him? 

Jennie — Well  it  isn’t  as  if  he  was  a  stranger.  A 
girl  I  know  was  engaged  to  him  for  a  long  time. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ©r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves—  flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  “  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  23S  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


COMPLETE 

SERVICE 

CANNERS 


#> 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during 
the  hulling  process.  They  effect  an  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  because  the  peas  sav¬ 
ed  are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in  the 
vines,  and  because  they  w'ill  thresh  young 
and  tender  peas  very  efficiently.  The  sav¬ 
ings  effected  are  large  and  important  to 
every  pea  packer. 


The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  found  in  curved,  forwardly  inclin¬ 
ed  beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often 
and  utilize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters. 
The  agitator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 


The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE  ..  «  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  ot 


VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


Typical  Cannery  View — Spregue-Sells  Equipped 


\A^hatever  your  product,  wherever  your  plant, 
Sprasue-Sells  is  equipped  to  serve  you  fully. 

Fillers,  washers,  blanchers,  huskers,  cutters,  supplies  — 
machines  for  every  canning  purpose  —  supplies  for  every 
canning  need  —  from  a  dime  peeling  knife  to  a  whole 
factory  full  of  modern,  dependable  equipment  that  will 
produce  for  you  high  quality  at  lowest  cost. 

Discuss  your  canning  problems  with  our  seasoned  sales 
engineers.  Their  ideas  will  save  you  money. 

Send  for  the  Sprague-Sells  general  catalog  —  a  complete 
reference  book  for  canners  of  every  product. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Sales  Engineers  in  Every  State 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Bank  Holiday  Has  Stopped  All  Business — No  Reason  for 
Buyers  Not  Taking  the  Goods — Some  Price  Changes,  Mostly 
Downward — The  New  Administration  Permits  Hope. 

ON  HOLIDAY — It  is  not  nice  being  in  one  of 
these  Bank  Holidays,  even  when  it  is  as  big 
a  surprise  as  this  was  to  everyone  in  Maryland, 
except  to  those  on  the  inside.  Business  men  do  not 
seem  to  know  why  it  happened,  though  of  course  they 
have  been  told  since,  and  rumors  fill  the  air,  most  of 
them  with  about  as  much  substance  as  the  air  they 
are  floated  on.  Bank  balances  frozen,  with  a  promise 
that  we  may  be  alloived  to  use  a  small  percentage  of 
them  when  the  banks  are  ready ;  checks  from  all  over 
the  State,  of  course,  refused  by  bankers  in  other 
States.  It  has  brought  all  business  to  its  knees.  “Tom” 
North,  of  T.  J.  Meehan  &  Company,  the  old  and  well 
known  brokers  of  this  city,  says  that  he  has  not  done 
one  dollar’s  worth  of  business  all  week;  and  while  we 
were  talking  a  phone  call  from  the  county,  said  that 
the  canner  is  paying  cash  and  must  have  cash  for  his 
goods,  will  sell  for  nothing  but  cash.  Out  of  town 
checks  are  taken  for  collection,  but  State  checks  are 
just  no  good  at  all.  Payrolls  are  bringing  headaches  to 
those  who  have  to  get  them  together  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  And  as  other  States  join  the  melancholy  pro¬ 
cession  the  situation  grows  worse. 

We  are  told  that  what  is  wrong  with  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  people  have  lost  confidence.  Will  bank 
holidays  of  this  kind  make  for  confidence?  Will  the 
tieing  up  of  your  balances  in  bank,  and  the  arbitrary 
orders  that  you  may  draw  from  one  per  cent  to  five 
per  cent  when  the  banks  do  open — does  that  make  con¬ 
fidence?  What  could  they  do  that  would  destroy  all 
confidence  more  effectively  or  more  quickly? 

Another  man  has  just  left  the  office,  and  says  that 
on  his  trip  from  well  down  on  the  ’Shore  up  around 
the  Bay  and  back  into  Baltimore,  visiting  leading  can- 
ners  in  all  that  region,  not  one  had  sold  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  goods  this  week.  We  can  see  no  reason  for 
that ;  no  reason  why  out  of  State  firms  should  not  buy 
Maryland  packed  canned  foods,  due  to  this  holiday. 
The  goods  are  all  right ;  it  is  only  the  checks  that  are 
not!  It  would  have  been  more  considerate  if  they  had 
flocked  the  orders  here,  and  paid  for  them  promptly, 
so  as  to  help  the  distressed  canners. 

THE  MARKET — Let’s  be  patriotic,  and  stop  worry¬ 
ing  about  it!  Evidently  somebody  is  buying  canned 
foods,  for  canned  baked  beans  have  taken  a  further 


drop  down,  from  40c  for  16  ozs.,  to  37i/)C,  and  from 
771/2C  to  75c  for  No.  21/2S. 

Lima  beans  have  also  dropped.  No.  2  tiny  green 
from  $1.25  to  $1.10;  No.  10  ditto  from  $6  to  $5.75; 
No.  2  medium  green  from  $1  to  95c;  and  ditto  No. 
10s  from  $5.15  to  $5. 

But  No.  2  baby  beets  took  a  jump  from  $1.10  to 
$1.20,  and  whole  No.  2s  from  70c  to  75c. 

Fancy  shoepeg  corn  has  dropped  from  90c  to  85c,  but 
this  is  the  only  figure  quotation  we  have  to  change, 
in  spite  of  the  rumors  that  are  going  the  rounds, 
about  “carryings  on”  in  other  sections  on  this  item 
of  canned  corn. 

No.  3  hominy  has  dropped  from  90c  to  80c,  and 
without  reason,  for  when  you  try  to  find  good  hominy 
in  retail  stores  it  can’t  be  found.  It  is  a  good,  cheap 
food  that  the  people  want;  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  salesmen?  No.  10  hominy  is  quoted  at  $2.75. 

No.  2 1/2  sauerkraut  has  declined  from  67I/2C  to  65c. 

No.  3  standard  tomatoes  are  advancing  and  are 
quoted  at  92i/2C  as  bottom  now. 

No.  2  grapefruit  has  advanced  on  this  market  from 
$1  to  $1.05,  and  No.  5  grapefruit  from  $3.25  to  $3.30. 
No.  1  grapefruit  juice  has  dropped  back  from  62V2C 
to  60c. 

The  Inauguration  will  have  passed  by  the  time  you 
read  this,  and  we  will  have  changed  our  Government 
at  Washington.  It  is  predicted  that  a  special  session 
of  Congress  will  be  called  at  an  early  date.  How  long 
it  will  take  them  to  make  even  a  dent  in  the  mountain 
of  trouble  the  new  administration  has  fallen  heir  to, 
no  one  can  say  but  all  are  hoping.  That  at  least,  if 
nothing  else. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Slowed  Down — Cautious  Until  They  See  What  the  Banking 
Troubles  Mean — Tomatoes  Hold  Well — California  Peaches 
Strengthening — Reports  of  Corn  Bargains — Salmon 
Stronger — Peas  Strong, 

New  York,  March  2,  1933. 

Market — Activity  in  the  local  'canned  foods 
market  slowed  down  somewhat  this  week  with 
trade  circles  holding  the  wave  of  bank  holi¬ 
days  and  moratoria  throughout  the  nation  justified  a 
more  cautious  attitude  until  the  situation  clears. 

The  hampering  of  general  business  and  the  sudden 
sharp  restriction  in  credit  conditions  following  the 
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sudden  developments  in  the  movements  to  stabilize 
banking  conditions  has  aroused  uneasiness  along  the 
Street  and  although  the  trade  does  not  expect  any 
radical  reaction  from  the  situation,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  present  conditions  call  for  cautious 
trading. 

Then  again,  the  possibility  of  further  dumping  of 
distress  lots  in  the  local  market,  as  banks  throughout 
the  country  necessarily  liquidate  their  assets,  plays  an 
important  part  in  keeping  buyers  out  of  the  market 
as  the  fear  of  covering  committments  at  present  levels 
only  to  see  a  sharp  break  in  prices  later  naturally  leads 
to  a  waiting  policy. 

TOMATOES — With  the  general  bank  structure  in 
Maryland  apparently  in  fairly  good  condition,  little  re¬ 
action  from  the  current  banking  troubles  centered  in 
Baltimore  was  felt  in  the  market  for  tomatoes.  While 
a  slight  slowing  down  of  trading  followed,  the  price 
list  is  holding  strong. 

In  recent  weeks,  buyers  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
stocks  except  at  levels  set  by  the  canners,  trade  re¬ 
ports  indicate.  No  change  in  this  situation  is  expected 
in  the  trade,  barring  unforeseen  developments  in  credit 
conditions,  as  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  remaining 
stocks,  reported  comparatively  small,  are  in  the  strong 
first  hands  and  higher  prices,  rather  than  lower  ones, 
are  in  prospect. 

FRUITS — California  peaches,  a  weak  spot  for  some 
time  as  liquidation  flooded  the  market  with  low-priced 
goods,  seem  to  be  strengthening  slightly.  Buyers,  in 
many  instances  complaining  of  the  quality  of  their 
bargain  purchases,  are  slightly  less  eager  to  secure 
the  lowest  possible  price  and  are  now  looking  around 
for  quality  goods,  although,  of  course,  they  display 
no  overwhelming  tendency  to  pay  more  than  they  have 
to,  even  for  the  best. 

The  major  packers,  most  of  whom  made  little  effort 
to  meet  the  low  prices  of  the  distress  lots,  are  doing 
a  fair  business  on  the  old  price  scale,  although,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  had  to  make  concessions  in  order 
to  protect  their  trade.  Remaining  stocks  are  low  and 
the  new  pack  will  find  the  market  in  a  good  position 
as  little,  if  any,  carryover  is  expected. 

CORN — Continues  easy  with  some  offerings  of  Maine 
corn  reported  sold  in  the  local  market  at  a  price  below 
the  general  price  level.  The  weakening  of  the  market 
by  the  constant  flow  of  cheap  corn  from  Midwestern 
packers  is  held  responsible  for  the  soft  spots  which 
have  developed  in  the  Maine  price  structure. 

SPINACH — California  packers  report  that  the  can¬ 
ning  of  the  new  spring  pack  is  well  under  way.  Price 
lists  released  here  show  wide  variations,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  running  from  95c  to  $1.15  for  2V2S,  coast, 
and  from  $3  to  $3.75  for  10s. 

Little  trading  interest  was  shown  by  the  trade  as 
a  revision  of  prices  is  expected  if  the  pack  turns  out 
to  be  as  large  as  early  reports  indicate. 

SALMON — All  major  packers  have  returned  to  the 
former  price  level  for  Alaska  red  salmon.  Some  of  the 
independent  packers,  however,  are  maintaining  a  mar¬ 


ket  at  the  lower  levels  and  as  a  result  a  slightly  spotty 
price  structure  is  shown. 

However,  it  is  reported  in  trade  circles,  the  large 
packers  are  determined  to  keep  prices  at  the  higher 
level,  now  that  the  first  of  the  month,  when  Northwest 
packers  had  to  pay  new  State  taxes  on  stocks,  has 
passed.  The  statistical  position  of  the  pack  is  strong 
but  the  final  decision  will  rest  with  the  buyers  as  usual. 

Covered  on  their  immediate  needs  at  the  low  level, 
buyers  are  sitting  back.  If,  when  they  come  back  into 
the  market,  the  packers  can  maintain  their  present 
level,  then  everything  will  be  all  right.  But,  if  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  they  are  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  some  stocks  at  lower  levels,  it  does  not  seem  im¬ 
possible  that  the  general  price  list  will  drift  lower 
again. 

PEAS — Along  with  tomatoes,  standard  peas  present 
a  welcome  picture  of  strngth  in  an  otherwise  irregular 
market.  Wisconsin  packers  are  steadily  firmly  resist¬ 
ing  any  effort  to  lower  prices  on  standards.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  concessions  on  other  sizes  which 
have  not  been  moving  as  well.  Prices  in  other  sizes 
are  nominal  to  a  large  degree. 

The  first  future  list  released  by  Southern  packers 
aroused  little  trading  interest  in  the  market,  although 
the  prices  were  admitted  to  be  on  a  fairly  attractive 
basis.  There  just  isn’t  any  interest  in  futures,  it 
seems. 

CROP  PROSPECTS — 0.  C.  Huffman,  president  of 
the  Continental  Can  Company,  in  speaking  on  general 
trade  conditions  in  the  company’s  annual  report,  said 
that  “under  normal  conditions,  when  the  production 
and  inventory  carryover  of  canned  food  products  in 
any  year  is  less  than  average,  such  as  the  year  just 
ended,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  canned  foods  *  *  *  .  To  predict  whether 
such  will  be  the  case  in  1933  with  all  the  many  un¬ 
certainties  before  us  would  be  hazardous.  General 
business  conditions,  prices,  credit  and  crop  conditions 
all  will  have  a  bearing  on  volume  in  1933.” 

CAN  VOTES  DIVIDEND — Directors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
$1.75  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  April  1  to  holders 
of  record  March  16. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Is  Optimistic — Evaporated  Milk  Takes  Big  Drop  in 
Price — Cherry  Week  Cose  Over  Big — ^Tomatoes  Firm — Golden 
Bantam  Corn  Strong — Peas  Becoming  Scarce. 

Chicago,  March  2,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods  were  fairly 
active  the  past  week  with  a  goodly  routine 
volume  of  business  being  recorded.  It  would 
seem  that  many  items  in  the  line  would  have  a  good 
chance  now  to  obtain  some  deserved  attention.  The 
significant  thing  in  the  market  is  the  way  in  which 
prices,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  hold¬ 
ing.  While  there  is  much  talk  of  forced  liquidation 
and  distressed  selling  in  corn,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
fundamental  conditions  are  here  for  improvement.  The 
best  minds  of  the  Chicago  trade,  admit  this  but  claim 
that  it  all  depends  upon  an  expansion  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  activity  that  would  bring  back  the 
purchasing  power  to  the  consumer.  The  above  might 
appear  a  little  too  optimistic  for  some  of  your  readers 
and  so,  we  will  have  to  temper  it  by  adding  that  the 
bank  moratoriums  which  have  extended  into  Indiana, 
Ohio,  parts  of  Illinois,  and  other  sections  in  the  Middle- 
west,  have  had  a  depressing  effect.  Our  Democratic 
friends,  however,  say  that  will  all  be  over  after 
next  Saturday.  Well,  whether  Democrats  or  Republi¬ 
cans,  we  know  everyone  will  say — ^we  sincerely  hope 
so. 

EVAPORATED  MILK— Mirable  Dictu— the  Cicer¬ 
onian  phrase  (so  we  are  told)  of  “Well,  I’ll  be  damned.” 
That  was  the  thought  and  that  was  the  expression  on 
the  mind  and  on  the  lips  of  practically  everyone  in 
this  market  last  Monday  when  like  a  bomb-shell  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  leading  evaporated 
milk  concerns  (usually  called  by  the  trade  advertisers) 
had  reduced  their  price  50c  per  case — from  $2.60  to 
$2.10.  Did  it  cause  talk — we’ll  tell  the  cock-eyed  world 
it  did.  It  made  everyone  wonder  what  was  going  to 
happen  next.  The  trade  at  large  had  figured  that  for 
the  next  month  or  two,  the  market  would  be  more  than 
firm,  especially  as  some  trying  times  had  prevailed 
last  week  in  Wisconsin.  Milk  strikes  in  that  State  were 
general;  two  evaporating  plants  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors,  and  in  one  instance,  tear  gas  was  used  in 
order  to  disperse  the  strikers.  The  general  opinion 
around  the  Chicago  market  is  that  the  advertisers  just 
want  to  try  and  put  the  independent  or  non-advertiser, 
out  of  business.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  such 
a  condition  would  develop  in  the  milk  industry  and 
especially  when  such  high-grade  men  are  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  it. 

FUTURES — Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
market.  Two  weeks  ago,  a  prominent  Maryland  factor 
circularized  the  trade  with  quotations  on  future  Mary¬ 
land  tomatoes  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  ’em.  Have 
not  heard  of  any  future  pea  prices  as  yet  although  it 


is  rumored  that  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  Alaskas 
were  quoted  at  75c  Indiana  cannery.  The  Wisconsin 
situation  as  applied  to  futures  is  more  or  less  “up  in 
the  air.”  The  only  new  pack  (1933)  that  has  been  sold 
is  California  spinach. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Cherry  Week  went  over  big. 
The  banners  were  prominent  almost  every  place  you 
went.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  jobbers’  stocks  were  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  by  that  advertising.  The  market  in 
Michigan  is  holding  firm  basis  of  No.  10  R.  S.  P. 
(water)  at  $3.50,  cannery ;  No.  2  select  R.  S.  P.,  40  de¬ 
gree,  at  $1.10,  cannery.  With  No.  2  select  R.  S.  P. 
cherries  in  water  quite  scarce  and  held  firmly  at  90c, 
Michigan  cannery. 

TOMATOES — Are  firm.  Have  heard  several  authori¬ 
ties  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bank  morator¬ 
iums,  the  market  would  be  up  easily  5  or  10  cents  to¬ 
day.  As  it  is,  we  are  advised  that  the  lowest  prices 
available  out  of  Indiana  and  other  Middlewestern 
States  are :  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  62l^c,  cannery ; 
No.  2  extra  standard  tomatoes  at  65c,  cannery ;  No.  21/2 
standard  tomatoes  at  90c,  cannery;  No.  2i/^  extra 
standard  tomatoes  at  95c,  cannery;  No.  10  standard 
at  $3,  cannery. 

CORN — Golden  Bantam  corn  is  stronger.  Last  year’s 
pack  of  yellow  corn  has  been  very  closely  cleaned  up 
throughout  the  Middlewest.  No.  2  tin  fancy  Illinois 
Country  Gentleman  is  now  held  firm  at  75c  cannery 
with  sales  having  been  recorded  at  that  basis.  No.  2 
tin  standard  corn  continues  to  be  sold  at  50c  delivered 
Chicago,  and  it  is  rumored  that  several  large  blocks, 
aggregating  100,000  cases,  have  been  marketed  here  in 
the  past  two  weeks.  Here  is  hoping  all  these  distressed 
lots  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way. 

PEAS — It  is  now  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
buy  anything  in  peas  even  at  90c,  f.  0.  b.  Wisconsin 
cannery.  We  had  one  prominent  Wisconsin  broker  tell 
us  that  95c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  was  the  best  that  he  could 
do  and  that  on  a  standard  No.  3  Alaska. 

Mindful  that  our  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners’  Association,  took  exception  to  certain 
statements  in  this  column,  guess  we  will  have  to 
“watch  our  step”  a  bit  as  to  what  we  say  but,  don’t 
believe  he  or  anyone  else  can  deny  the  fact  that  sales 
have  been  made  hereof  No.  2  standard  No.  2  sieve 
Alaskas  at  95c,  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2  sieve 
Alaskas  at  $1,  delivered  Chicago. 

PERSONALS — Harry  Kunin,  the  head  of  that  ag¬ 
gressive  wholesale  grocery  house — Samuel  Kunin  & 
Sons,  is  enjoying  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in  Cuba.  While 
there  Harry  will  probably  close  a  big  deal  of  some 
kind,  as  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  make  a  trip  like 
that  without  mingling  some  business  with  it,  and  he 
has  closed  some  mighty  big  transactions  in  the  last 
few  years  which  have  forged  his  house  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  aggressive  jobbers  of  this  market. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  local  association  is 
scheduled  soon  and  will  be  held  at  the  Administration 
Building  of  the  World’s  Fair  grounds.  Incidentally, 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  is  coming  along 
rapidly,  getting  bigger,  greater  and  better  every  day. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trade  Is  Not  Taking  to  the  Japanese  Oyster — Jap  Oyster  Is 
Inferior  to  American  Bivalve — Raw  Shrimp  Is  Scarce — Canned 
Shrimp  Is  Moving  Satisfactorily. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  2,  1933. 

WILL  CANNING  SAVE  THE  OYSTER 
GROWERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST?— The 
Fishing  Gazette  of  New  York  City  has  a  very 
extensive  and  elaborate  article  on  the  initial  canning 
of  oysters  in  the  northwest. 

It  refers  to  the  Japanese  oyster  that  is  proposed  to 
be  canned  by  one  of  the  salmon  canneries  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

In  fact,  the  article  carries  beautiful  engravings  of 
the  expensive  machinery  and  equipment  that  the  writ¬ 
er  of  the  article  says  has  already  been  installed  for  the 
harvesting  and  canning  of  oysters  imported  from 
Japan  and  planted  in  the  southern  part  of  Padilla  Bay. 

The  writer  of  the  above  mentioned  article  frankly 
admits  that  the  marketing  of  the  raw  Japanese  oyster 
grown  in  Willapa  Harbor  and  Puget  Sound  has  been 
a  failure  so  far  in  this  country  and  says  that  the  hardy 
pioneer  growers  are  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  “un¬ 
less  prices  can  be  stabilized  and  the  various  grades  and 
sizes  evened  up  so  the  consumer  will  take  to  them  as  a 
regular  thing.” 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  trade  is  not  taking 
to  the  Japanese  type  of  Pacific  oyster  in  their  raw 
state  and  evidently  can  not  be  sold  on  the  fresh  market 
in  competition  to  our  deliciously  flavored  American 
oyster  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard. 

The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  this  that  the 
Pacific  oyster  growers  have  been  trying  for  the  last 
two  years  to  market  their  Japanese  type  of  oysters  and 
being  unable  to  make  any  headway,  even  in  their  own 
immediate  territory,  they  are  going  to  try  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  in  this  country  by  canning  them. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  some  food  products,  due  to 
their  offensive  odor,  firmness,  taste  or  other  objection¬ 
able  properties  can  not  be  marketed  in  their  raw  state, 
hence  they  have  to  be  cooked  and  artificially  flavored 
or  seasoned  in  order  to  make  them  palatable  and  there¬ 
fore  marketable.  Now,  whether  the  Jap  oyster  does 
or  does  not  belong  to  this  class.  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
poor  showing  that  they  have  made  in  the  two  years 
that  they  have  been  attempting  to  market  them  in  this 
country,  might  indicate  that  other  things  beside  the 
oversize  and  the  unstable  price  of  the  oyster  is  the 
main  factor  in  rendering  the  Japanese  type  oyster  un¬ 
salable  in  this  country  in  competition  with  our  deli¬ 
ciously  flavored  American  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Oysters. 

This  new  move  that  the  Pacific  oyster  growers  are 
making  of  canning  their  oysters  may  work  out  all 
right,  because  by  cooking,  doctoring,  flavoring  or  what¬ 
ever  they  intend  to  do  to  the  oyster,  they  may  be  able 


to  market  them  in  the  cans,  so  go  to  it  and  may  suc¬ 
cess  crown  your  efforts. 

The  writer  of  the  article  above  referred  to  sees  fit  to 
use  his  little  hammer  on  our  Southern  cove  oysters  and 
says  in  part  that  the  Jap  type  of  oyster  “cooks  up  into 
a  white,  firm,  but  not  tough,  very  juicy  article,  almost 
like  cold  pack  shucked  Eastern  oysters  in  appearance, 
with  none  of  the  flavor  lost.”  “Contrasted  with  the 
shrivelled,  pea  sized,  black-ribboned  muddy  cove 
oysters,  no  questions  need  be  asked  about  potential 
sales.” 

I  don’t  know  to  what  extent  the  writer  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle  is  right  or  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  Jap  oyster 
cooks  up  into  a  white,  firm  article,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct  when  he  says  that  the  Jap 
oyster  does  not  lose  any  of  its  flavor  after  it  is  cooked, 
because  from  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  Jap  oyster  has  no  flavor  to  start  with, 
therefore  it  certainly  can  not  lose  something  that  it  has 
never  possessed.  It  is  different  with  our  Southern 
oysters.  They  are  blessed  with  such  an  abundance  of 
delicious  flavor  that  they  can  well  afford  to  lose  half 
of  it  in  cooking  and  then  taste  better  than  the  uncooked 
Japanese  type  of  oysters. 

The  look  of  a  food  is  quite  an  asset  in  making  a 
sale,  but  it  takes  the  savor  to  bring  the  repeat  orders. 
The  peacock  is  a  beautiful  bird,  but  who  wants  to  eat 
a  peacock? 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  the  lack  of  flavor  is 
what  is  holding  back  the  sale  of  the  Jap  oyster,  artifi¬ 
cial  flavoring  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  which  if  they 
can  get  by  with  it,  will  be  a  life-saver  to  the  Pacific 
oyster  growers,  who  as  the  article  above  referred  to 
indicates,  they’re  on  the  verge  of  being  completely  put 
out  of  business. 

The  above  is  a  good  moral  lesson  to  those  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  country  who  might  be  strongly  con¬ 
templating  the  planting  of  the  Japanese  type  of  oysters. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  is  being  carried 
on  in  a  very  light  way  at  present  in  this  section,  as 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  raw  material  and  there  are  only 
a  few  factories  in  operation. 

The  shrimp  are  badly  mixed  in  the  bays  and  for 
this  reason  the  boats  have  had  to  go  in  the  Gulf  where 
the  shrimp  are  larger,  as  the  factories  only  take  a 
limited  amount  of  the  mixed  size  shrimp. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  handling  small  size 
shrimp  is  that  they  are  difficult  to  peel  or  hull  and  it 
slows  up  the  output  of  the  factory.  A  bunch  of  pick¬ 
ers  can  head  and  peel  one  hundred  barrels  of  large 
shrimp  in  the  time  that  it  takes  them  to  head  and  peel 
thirty  barrels  of  small  ones,  hence  the  small  canned 
shrimp  should  bring  a  better  price  than  the  large  ones, 
but  they  don’t  and  for  this  reason  both  the  labor  and 
the  packers  dislike  to  handle  small  shrimp. 

The  small  shrimp  would  be  unprofitable  to  can,  even 
if  they  could  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  large 
shrimp  and  as  they  are  not,  the  small  shrimp  is  the 
night-mare  of  the  canner. 
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Canned  shrimp  continue  to  move  very  satisfactory 
and  at  the  present  price,  it  is  quite  an  economical  food, 
as  it  is  ready  to  serve  and  a  can  of  shrimp  has  a  lot  of 
food  value. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  80c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  No.  1,  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*' 

Smallness  of  Stocks  Available  Means  Nothing — Light  Stocks 
but  No  Advances  in  Price — Peaches  at  Low  Prices — Spring 
Spinach  Packing  Time  Near — ^Tuna  Canning  Moving 
to  the  Philippines — No  japanese  Sardines. 

San  Francisco,  March  2,  1933. 

SUPPLY  MEANS  LITTLE — Statistics  do  not  seem 
to  be  making  much  of  an  impression  with  either 
the  buyers  or  sellers  of  canned  foods  this  season. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  figures  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  showing  unsold  stocks  on  hand,  the  movement 
during  the  past  few  months,  the  packs  of  1932  and 
a  lot  of  other  data  which  indicates  that  the  industry 
is  steadily  getting  into  a  better  condition,  from  a 
statistical  standpoint.  Packs  on  the  West  Coast  in 
almost  every  line  showed  a  falling  off  in  1932  from 
those  of  the  previous  year  and  in  most  instances  were 
below  expectations.  Holdings  in  first  hands  are 
lighter  than  in  several  years  and  cleanups  in  some 
lines  are  certain.  This  would  certainly  suggest  at 
least  slight  advances  in  prices  and  renewed  interest 
in  buying,  but  neither  are  in  marked  evidence.  In 
fact,  prices  on  some  lines  have  slipped  of  late  and 
buying  has  not  shown  the  improvement  expected. 

SALMON — In  the  case  of  canned  salmon,  the 
figures  released  recently  by  packers  indicate  that 
holdings  are  comparatively  light,  those  of  pinks,  for 
example,  being  but  about  900,000  cases.  In  spite  of 
this,  with  the  best  season  for  consumption  just  at 
hand,  prices  are  depressed.  Pink  salmon  is  to  be  had 
in  substantial  quantities  at  75c  a  dozen  and  some  of 
the  large  holders  of  Alaska  reds  have  seen  fit  to 
make  a  reduction  of  ten  cents  to  $1.35.  This  is  not 
the  bottom  price  on  reds  by  any  means,  at  least  one 
operator  offering  stocks  at  $1.27V2*  Chums  are  to  be 
had  here  at  65c. 

PEACHES — California  peaches  are  selling  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices  and  some  of  the  published  lists  are 
misleading.  Standard  cling  halves  are  to  be  had  as  low 
as  90c  a  dozen,  despite  the  fact  that  stocks  of  this 
grade  are  getting  low.  Sliced  fruit  usually  sells  at 
the  same  price  as  halved,  but  95c  a  dozen  seems  to  be 
the  lowest  price  placed  on  any  holdings  of  sliced  cling 
peaches  in  the  No.  2^^  size.  Stocks  of  sliced  peaches 
are  so  low  that  a  complete  cleanup  is  promised  within 
a  few  weeks.  Choice  clings  are  to  be  had  at  97i/4c, 
although  the  lowest  published  quotations  seem  to  be 
$1,  with  some  canners  asking  as  much  as  $1.30. 


CHERRIES — Royal  Anne  cherries  seem  to  be  in  fine 
shape  statistically,  with  many  grades  and  sizes  in 
light  supply,  but  concessions  are  being  made  by  can¬ 
ners  to  move  holdings.  Selling  efforts  of  some  leading 
packers  seem  to  be  centered  on  moving  the  fancy  and 
choice  grades  in  No.  2V^s,  with  minimum  quotations 
at  $2  and  $1.85,  respectively. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Florida  grapefruit  is  arriving  in 
fairly  large  quantities  by  steamer  but  prices  are  very 
low:,  in  keeping  with  prices  on  the  fresh  article.  With 
California  and  Arizona  grapefruit  of  good  size  and 
quality  selling  in  the  market  at  ten  for  twenty-five 
cents,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  arouse  much  interest  in 
the  canned  article  at  a  price  to  cover  cost. 

SPINACH — Spinach  of  the  1932  pack  is  to  be  had 
in  small  quantities  as  low  as  $1.05  for  No.  2V2S  and 
$3.40  for  No.  10s,  although  most  sales  are  on  the 
basis  of  $1.10  and  $3.50.  With  the  new  packing  season 
but  a  few  weeks  away,  canners  are  commencing  to 
show  some  anxiety  in  regard  to  stocks  on  hand  and 
further  concessions  are  not  unlikely. 

TUNA  —  The  California  Packing  Corporation, 
through  its  subsidiary,  the  Philippine  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  is  expanding  its  operations  in  the  tuna  packing 
industry  and  three  of  its  boats,  equipped  as  purse 
seiners,  have  left  the  California  fishing  grounds  for 
the  Orient.  This  canning  concern  has  a  pineapple  can¬ 
nery  in  the  Philippines,  but  this  will  operate  on  part 
time  only  during  1933,  owing  to  the  pack  curtailment 
program.  It  is  uncertain  just  how  successfully  tuna 
fishing  can  be  carried  on  in  Philippine  waters,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  fish  can  be  had  in  quantities  that 
will  make  the  venture  a  paying  one.  Tuna  fishing  is 
on  the  decline  in  California  and  fishermen  who  for¬ 
merly  operated  within  a  few  hours  run  of  the  can¬ 
neries  now  find  it  necessary  to  go  out  1,500  to  2,000 
miles  to  obtain  adequate  supplies. 

SARDINES — ^The  1932-33  sardine  fishing  season  has 
come  to  a  close  and  the  Monterey  canneries  have 
closed  down  for  six  months.  Fishermen  delivered 
about  100,000  tons  of  fish  for  canning  and  reduction, 
wdth  a  larger  percentage  of  the  fish  going  to  the 
latter  purpose  than  usual.  No  sooner  had  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  closing  of  the  canneries  been  made 
than  interests  which  have  been  fostering  the  “Buy  in 
America”  movement  began  spreading  the  information 
that  Japan  was  flooding  the  market  with  sardines.  As 
far  as  anyone  in  the  local  canned  foods  business  is 
aware,  Japan  has  never  shipped  any  canned  sardines 
to  this  coast. 

NOTES 

Senator  Thomas  J.  McCormack  of  Rio  Vista  and  P.  S.  Wet- 
more  of  Benicia,  have  taken  over  the  cannery  of  the  G.  W. 
Hume  Company  at  Benicia  and  will  operate  it  under  the  name 
of  the  Benicia  Canning  Company. 

The  California  Co-Operative  Canneries,  Isleton,  Calif.,  has 
deeded  its  plant  to  the  Delta  Packing  Company. 

Alexander  &  Baldwin,  sugar  and  pineapple  factors  of  Hono¬ 
lulu,  T.  H.,  earned  net  profits  of  $864,367.65  in  1932,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,173,039.09  in  1931.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  pineapple  sold  and  in  the  price  received. 

A.  C.  Evans,  formerly  with  the  Durand  Hart  Company,  San 
Francisco,  is  now  with  the  Evans  &  Meyers  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany,  420  Market  Street. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


GROCERY  TRADE  STARTS  YEAR  IN  RELATIVELY  STRONG 
POSITION,  DUN’S  HOLDS 

HE  grocery  trade  has  started  1933  in  a  relatively  strong 
position  with  the  unit  volume  of  distribution  at  many  points 
even  with  the  1932  record  for  the  like  two  months,  while  the 
decline  in  the  dollar  total  has  narrowed  perceptibly  from  the 
percentage  of  last  year,  according  to  a  survey  of  the  grocery 
trade  recently  made  public  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company. 

Some  of  the  reduction  in  retail  sales-totals,  it  was  contended 
by  Dun’s,  can  be  attributed  to  the  widespread  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  to  the  consumer  by  various  welfare  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  which  make  their  purchases  directly 
from  the  manufacturers  and  canners. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  bulk  of 
the  demand  continues  to  be  centered  around  the  staple  grocery 
items,  the  price  trend  of  which  is  still  downward,  although 
somewhat  of  a  check  of  the  declining  tendency  has  been  noted 
as  demand  for  quality  has  strengthened  somewhat. 

“The  fact,  the  trade  has  experienced  so  much  dissatisfaction 
with  price  merchandise,’’  the  survey  continued,  “in  which  the 
endeavor  was  made  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  cheap  prices,  that 
the  trend  is  strongly  back  to  merchandise  based  on  value.  The 
industry  is  now  paying  more  attention  to  earning  a  fair  profit 
on  what  is  sold  ihan  to  concentrating  on  volume  of  sales  at  any 
price,  as  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three  years.  Consumers 
also  are  coming  back  to  the  popular  quality  articles.  As  a 
result  large  distributors,  who,  during  the  past  few  years,  put 
out  merchandise  under  their  own  brand  again  are  using  the 
popular  brands  in  greater  quantities.  The  increased  consumer 
demand  for  the  standard  articles  is  being  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  of  these  are  able  to  lower  their  prices 
somewhat,  without  reducing  quality.  The  chief  attention  of 
the  trade  this  year  is  being  centered  on  the  elimination  of 
profitless  distribution. 

“Back  in  1929,’’  Dun’s  survey  pointed  out,  “the  grocery  trade 
had  developed  a  mania  for ‘volume.  All  factors,  manufacturers, 
chains,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  were  striving  for  it.  When 
a  sudden  shift  of  conditions  made  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  old-time  basis,  an  effort  was  made  to  hold  previous  sales 
records  at  any  cost.  Retailers  attempted  to  sell  goods  cheaper 
than  their  neighbors,  and  great  pressure  was  applied  upon  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  produce  cheaper  goods.  Many  of  the  latter  fell 
easy  victims  to  the  appeal,  as  they  also  were  eager  to  maintain 
volume.  "  •'1^, 

“This  condition  continued  to  a  point  where  volume  was 
boosted  to  a  rather  high  level,  but  profits  were  being  narrowed. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  folly  of  this  has  been  impressed 
upon  all  branches  of  the  trade,  and  the  pendulum  is  beginning 
to  swing  in  the  other  direction.  Since  the  first  of  the  year, 
there  has  been  a  decided  shrinkage  in  the  movement  of  ‘loss 
leaders,’  as  manufacturers  have  been  quick  to  realize  that 
stockholders  are  looking  for  profits,  and  those  cannot  be  made 
when  a  large  percentage  of  their  merchandise  is  sold  at  a  loss. 

“Some  of  the  trade  associations  now  are  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  stimulate  the  keeping  of  better  store  records  by  retail 
grocers,  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  successful  business  conduct. 
For,  it  has  been  found  that  of  all  grocery,  meat,  bakery  and 
delicatessen  store  failures  last  year,  nearly  26  per  cent  kept 
no  records  at  all,  while  an  additional  37  per  cent  kept  record 


declared  to  be  inadequate,  and  nearly  54  per  cent  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  store  group  took  no  stock  inventories. 

“While  the  unwillingness  of  the  trade  to  make  any  relaxation 
in  the  strict  credit  policies  adopted  has  curtailed  the  volume 
of  sales,  it  has  resulted  in  curbing  any  strong  upswing  in  the 
insolvency  record.  Even  though  the  number  of  failures  in  the 
industry  in  1932  rose  to  3,259  from  the  total  of  2,982  shown 
in  the  1931  compilation,  this  was  a  gain  of  only  8.5  per  cent, 
while  the  defaulted  indebtedness  of  $35,663,339  represented  an 
increase  of  but  19.4  per  cent  over  the  1931  total  of  $28,728,287.’’ 

STATE  LAWS  FORBIDDING  SALES  OF  STANDARD  FOOD 
PRODUCTS  AS  “LOSS  LEADERS”  ASKED  BY  ACMA 

UMEROUS  complaints  against  alleged  trade  practices  of 
advertising,  offering  and  selling  standard  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  at  or  below  their  purchase  cost,  to  promote  the  sale  of 
other  merchandise  at  a  compensating  profit  and  with  the  effect 
of  unfairly  injuring  competing  dealers,  received  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  have  led  to  the 
executive  committee  sponsoring  a  move  to  have  each  State 
enact  legislation  forbidding  such  practices. 

Condemning  such  distribution  practices  as  uneconomic  and 
unfair  price  competition,  the  executive  committee  of  the  AGMA 
called  upon  grocery  manufacturers  and  other  producing  factors 
to  act  individually  to  prevent  such  practices  in  the  resale  of 
their  products,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  can  be  legally  and 
practically  fulfilled  in  recommending  that  each  State  enact 
laws  forbidding  such  practices. 

Such  legislation  is  a  needed  and  effective  remedy  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  AGMA  contended  inasmuch  as  “such  legisla¬ 
tion  expressed  a  sound  public  policy  because  it  only  prevents 
a  practice  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  economic  and  fair 
competition  which  the  public  is  interested  to  preserve.” 

A  suggested  draft  of  a  model  state  law,  prepared  after  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  various  trade  proposals  of  such  a  law 
and  a  review  of  the  existing  state  anti-trust  legislation,  was 
submitted  by  the  Association. 

Entitled  “An  Act  to  Protect  Interstate  Commerce  Against 
Unfair  Price  Competition,”  the  suggested  law  defines  the  term 
“unfair  price  competition,”  under  the  model  law  as  “the  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  offer  for  sale  or  sale  of  an  article  at  or  below 
its  purchase  cost,  in  the  course  of  interstate  commerce  in  this 
State,  which  is  made  to  promote  the  sale  of  other  merchandise 
and  which  is  effective  or  has  a  dangerous  tendency  to  unduly 
lessen  competition  or  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  or  part 
of  such  commerce.” 

Under  the  AGMA  ruling,  contained  in  the  model  law,  such 
“unfair  price  competition,”  would  render  “any  person  who  is 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  an  article  of  merchandise  in  the  course 
of  interstate  commerce  in  this  State  and  who  uses  unfair  price 
competition  with  respect  thereto  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  the  penalty  prescribed 
by  this  act.” 

The  third  section  of  the  suggested  measure  provides  for  the 
machinery  to  punish  violators  of  the  law  while  the  concluding 
clause  provides  that  “any  person  who  is  injured  by  unfair  price 
competition  outlawed  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor  in  any 
state  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  injunctive  relief  from  such  injury  and/or  recover  three¬ 
fold  the  damages  sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit.” 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED — 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS- Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  In  Lentherett* 
Stampod  in  Gold 
Size  6*  xl9' 

386  pasee. 


Price 

$10.00 

Poztase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publislied  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publhher  of  ihe 
Industry’s  Literature 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  2Va . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  21/2 . 

Medium,  No.  2Vi . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  tq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 


2.26 

2.25 

3.16 

2.10 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.60 

2.55 

2.50 

2.10 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

.3714 

.75 

2.25 

.60 

.66 

2.75 

2.86 

.96 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.00  ........ 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.10  1.30 

No.  10  .  6.76  6.36 

No.  2  Medium  (5reen . 95  1.05 

No.  10  .  5.00  6.25 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 66  .85 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 66  .65 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.30 

Soaked.  No.  2 . -  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Whole,  No.  3 _  1.00  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 66 

Cut,  No.  10 . 2.76 

Diced,  No.  10 . . .  ..< 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  .. 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.26  „ 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . . . 67^... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 


3.76 

.86 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2. 
Extra  Standard,  No. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2. 


Standard,  No.  2 
Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . 4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOBIATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  . 


3.75 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . ......_ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Aliskas,  Is .  1.25  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 921/2  .96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.75  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  . 90 

No.  8  . . 1.00 

No.  10  — . . . .  2.76  6.00 


.65 

.70 


.65 


t.90 

Lsb 


t.95 

t3.10 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  21/j  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.20 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  *4.25 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2i/j . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  P.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10 .  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No.  8  . 1.06 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00 

F.  O.  B.  Ckjunty .  2.90 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  (jounty . 

No.  3  . 92%t.90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.65  *2.65 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 86  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  ........ 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . . 


.86 

.76 


.70 

.86 

.90 


.46 

.40 

.70 

.66 


.36 

.36 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.T. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2l^,  Y.  C.  1.06  *1.10 

Choice,  No.  2V2.  Y.  C .  1.16  *1.20 

hanev  No.  2V2,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  6 . 

Pips.  Unp»eled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.15  . 

P'NEAPPI.E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  214 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  214 .  1.65 

Sliced,  blxtra.  No.  2 . . . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


*1.60 

*1.46 

*1.46 

*1.06 

4'.’25 


.90 

"i'.s's 


*.60 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


*.3714 


.6714  *. 

.5714.-.. 


60 


STRAW BBKRIEIS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ....... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ........ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.. 

1-lb.  cans  . . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.. 


.70 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

i4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 


2 . 

10.... 

. . . 

........  ........ 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

.85  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

8  oz . 

2 . 

.8214.. - 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  214 . 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Fancy,  No.  214 . - . 

8.26 

- - 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz....... . . . 

1.20 

*1.15 

tl.30 

SALMONS 

.76  _ 

2 . 

— 

.66  _ 

.60  .66 

......... 

i.4$5 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

V\af  Mn 

3.76 

1.86 

1.26 


.80  *.86 


BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  214 . . 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Fancy,  No.  214 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 


1.36 

.90 


3.26 


.  *1.30 

6.50  *4.60 


Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

P'lat,  No.  1 . /. .  . . 

Flat.  No.  14 .  . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  14 . 70  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 8714  +.76 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.85  ' . 

Flat.  No.  14 _ _  .76  _ 

Chums,  Tall  . 76  *.65 

Medium,  Red.  Tall .  1.2214  *1-30 


PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  214  . . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^.., 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10..« . . . . . . 


.60 

1.05 

3.30 

.60 

.96 

3.10 

.86 

1.80 


1.70 

1.86 

2.00 


*.66 

*.921/2 


SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . . 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

*2.35 

*3.15 

*3.40 

14  Oil,  keys . . 

V*  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*2.36 

*2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8 . 

3.00 

.  *1.70 

.  1.66 

-  4.60 


TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  148  .  7.80 

White,  Is  . . 18.66 

Blue  Fin,  148 . 

Blue  Fin,  la . . . . . 

Striped,  14a  .........................................  8.36 

Striped,  148  .  4.60 

Striped,  Is  .  8.50 

Yellow,  148,  Fancy.........«......,..„.......»,  4.66 

Yellows,  148,  Fancy.-...^............,.,.,,,..  7.80 

Y^ow.  la  . .  IS^ 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 


Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  mot  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 


Your  dealer  has  it. 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt 


(Full  Size) 


Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


Control  Pea  Wilt 

by  Planting  Wilt  Resistant  Stocks 

Losses  From  "pzdi  sick^^  soil  can  now  be  avoided  by 
planting  pure-line  strains  bred  For  resistance. 

♦ 

The  Discovery  oF  Fusarium  Wilt 

Modern  science  has  scored  once  asain  in  its  fight  against  disease.  Before  1924  pea 
wilt  was  known  only  as  a  devastating  enemy  to  pea  crops.  But  in  that  year  several 
research  scientists  set  seriously  to  work  to  learn  the  real,  inner  nature  of  this  disease. 
By  1926  they  had  discovered  the  Fusarium  organism  and  had  established  it  as  the 
cause  of  this  common  pea  wilt.  By  1929  the  inheritance  pattern  for  resistance  to  this 
organism  had  been  discovered. 

These  two  all-important  discoveries  and  other  contributing  researches  were  made  under 
the  supervision  of  several  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  were  partly  finan¬ 
ced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Asgrow  Alaska  —  Wilt  Resistant 

Having  built  on  this  foundation,  we  are  now  in  postion  to  offer  the  ASGROW 
ALASKA — a  strain  which  had  its  origin  in  individual  selections  started  by  Calvin  N. 
Keeney  in  1888.  (This  was  the  first  single-line  progeny  breeding  in  the  commerical 
production  of  pea  seed  in  America.)  By  growing  these  pedigreed  Alaska  strains  on 
wilt  infested  soil,  it  was  found  that  many  single  plant  progenies  were  100%  resistant 
to  the  disease.  Complete  resistance  to  wilt  has  been  secured  and  added  to  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  pod  size,  productivity,  and  canning  quality,  which  have  characterized  our 
strain  and  made  it  a  leader  among  stocks  of  Alaska  peas  for  years. 

PLACE  YOUR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  NOW  FOR  ASGROW  ALASKAS 

ASGROW  STOCKS  ARE  WELL  BRED 

Assnmtfb  ^roui^ra,  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Npui  ii|diipn.  (Ennnfrtitut 


